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T!h' vx'ruT.-il Piiri^oso of Lhis b i M !0'.:rapliv is to hr [no to li'.'lit ;\ 
wi.K' ranvu» o\ oduaM [on:\\ litrrafurp Jea I i n^:" w i Ui Niosi^ pr^M.K'ms ip 
h'jnian inU-rartion that stom from d i f fer.MUH^s in rultiiral bar lo' rcMin.l , 
apJ in particuiar- to forus on the literature relatin-, r ross-eii 1 t u ra ] 
d i.r t eronees teethe pro(M^^s of ediicat L(in in forma] sottinrs. In this 

^^^^'^^nd voluriie, literature Published in books (inrludinu naiiiphl-t- 
like itens) IS eitod nnd annotated. In Volum.^ One, reeent furitive 
literature available on hRIC inicrofirhe was cited and annotated. (Tn 
[]^'^^ '''' f"^^ number is assigned it will bo \ oun,] in tho Cr<vss 

:x e : e r e n r Index of H 'j; s^^2iL^iT-^_ Jil Ii^^ll.^ t i n . ) 

For tho purpose of rompil.ing this second vc^lume, mv workinr def- 
inition or "publishod literature (books)" has been as follows. All 
items cited liorein arc published bv commercial or no t -> f or-n ro f i t 
!iousos. The latter include professional associations (such as the 
Societv for In tercu 1 tura 1 Kducation, Trainint; and Research), ^govern- 
ment - sponsored projects (such as the National Clearini;house f(^r Bi- 
lingual Education), local orcanizat ions (such as the U^orkshop Center 
for Open F:ducation), and a varietv of other not-for-profit v;roups. 
run^/never an item oricinatint; with one of these t;rouPs is cited, I 
have included complete orderint; information.) Articles appearim: in 
lournals are not cited in this volume, hut articles appearint; in hooks 
readings and antholocries are cited rev;ard]ess of whether thev ori-- 
in.allv appeared in journals. A few items cited herein, such as simu- 
lation t:ames and one collection of pi^oto^ranhs , mi^ht not he properlv 
described as "literature"; however, thev fall squarelv within tiie 
scoMt.' or this bibl iot:raphv and so have been included. 

The substantive concern of this bibliooraphv is quite narrow. It 
f(vuises on the literature dealint^ with non-linguist ic c rosj^-c u 1 1 u ra 1 
r.L^il]iL^_? 91. .51^ interpersonaj tvi_ture wjthin ejiu_ca t ionaj ' seTt ine,s ^ Yv 
''nc^n-linguist ic" I suc^t^est, neea t i ve I vT' "tha t 1 i'tera't u>e c^n7e^^^^^ 
psvchol in'^uistics, soc io 1 in^u i s t ic s , bilingual education, seconci lan- 
■tMiaj;o learnin':-, translating', and so forth has been excluded: 1 sur,t;(>st, 
positivelv, t'nat 1 1 tera ture concernint^ n(Miverbal communication (s(vne- 
times called bodv 1 an,^:;uai;e ) , sc^c iocu 1 tura 1 beliavior pattc^rns, (^nmitivi. 
stvles, acculturation, h i cu 1 t ura J i sm , and the influence of docM^ (Milturt 



,-v./rv.|.' V liii' h.u; Pi'cn inrlihl.-.l, P.v "r ro -r ti 1 t u im 1 1 -.M'.' • ( ( M 
: ^.r.'iK-f •. I L t r i but .lb K- not un ! v to n:iti>^iKil hiuI iMluiir ori^inv^, Init 1 

•^,■r ^^vi.i 1 n.Uuri'" 1 :ui^',iMv;t h>^Lh .iltortiv.' ami !h'1\-iv i o im 1 pr^bN-jis in 
• 1^.. i n t iM-.'U' t i oi^ sttM^mun^i froni tl i f t\» r i n>^, rultur.il vmImcs aihi 

-;a.Mal t --aa^ T t a t i ans , aiul rc^miifivt' prohloms In undt' rs t aiul i a i a ♦ ^ - 
tioa stiiniiMiu', from .liiTarina conL'rptual st.vlrs aivl r^a^i' r { r. iM lit 
.•xar r iraua'i; , I shauld aiKl thaf 1 i t l' ra tai n.' discassinr, v-iv^-. .nivl ru-arr; 

t .'a.Mi i n\''. thi^ rultan:' roiua^pt: aihl of prepariiv* stauKaits aaJ. ot !' a's 
\rv oTMo t ion u'itii oulturallv tlirforont poonlr hah^ Imh-p. i no hui^'.l ; 
] : t I ra t uro ovmio orai i ns\ ^'t\u\ i,o ^aiui i os , soca^ i f i o f oro i '.ai o n 1 i u ia'>; , aaM 
! '.f r.'h i i()>;oa!iv of ma 1 L i r u 1 tai ra 1 oJiioati(ai an^i oultairal a I ar a 1 i 
not hr.ai inohulod. f-Mnallv, bv "in caluoa t i(Mia 1 sortiar.s" 1 ^^a'.M'cst 
not onl-- *or:aal oduoational so 1 1 in;^s " ^^uc h as olassroorns an-1 onans^'ho- 
or:'i.a's, i^at also n on formal so!, fines who rein oduoaLion, na>ro broadlv 
./oivaraod, Lakt>s piaia'; with rospoof to tho lattor I hav- in v,\\n.\ tlif 
:".an\- vo r io J. 0(>n t oxf s asscH^ i a tod with i n t erna t iona 1 st ud on t . -xo han'.a- , 
0\ ooursv, nnmorous itoms of li.toraturo cut acM'oss thoso oato:\orirs 
for i no las ion and o >:l' I us i on ; it has boon mv son so o\ tho ^'-\pji';^-^. i 
t.hf ittM". in qnostion that has i;uidod mv docisicMi to incMndr or not. 
So:no oxoi'lKail itoms falliui.; oatsido mv soleotion critori.a aro o i t od. 
in tao soi'tion ontitlod "Kor ommcndod Parallol and Baok^roand Roadinvs 

In sch-otin;; itoms for inclusion in this h ibl iov^a"apl^^' i ^ ii:o.a* 
favored rooont publications; however, items of special intorosl: or 
value fro.n the l^^Os, the 19AOs, and even the l^ilOs have'hc.ai ciLed 
as well. The annotations have been v/ritten hv me following a rL^adin;,: 
or care-ful inspection of the iteni in question; in those few cases 
where tiie annotations have been drauai from other sourc(-s, these are 
cited. The number of pap.es is tuven in all cases except where^ T have 
not persona llv seen the document. With respect to the comprehensive- 
ness of this hihl io^u'np^^v, T believe it to he the most comnlote anno- 
tated hif^l io^raphv in its field (as that field was defined in tlu» 
previous {paragraph). On the other hand, several vears of hihlio- 
i;raphic work have taur.ht me that no bibIiot;raphv is lOrr; complete, 
and that all b i h 1 io^raphies are obsolescent almost immediatelv. Con- 
sequentlv, immediatelv followinc; the Table of Contents the user .sd 11 
he advised "How to Keep Abreast of Future Published Literatute in 
This Field," and Section One of this h ib 1 ioc^raph v lists "Ptiblished 
Annotated P. i b 1 i o^ ranh i e s" that mav be consulted in addition to this 
o no. 

In September 1*^7^, the Institute on International Studies at 
Teachers (;olle:.>e, Columbia University, published the forerunner of 
this bibl ioi^ra- hv, which was entitled The In tens ive A^l^VlL'l^AL^^ 
H ih 1 io/,raphy on Cross -Cultura l Problems in Education . Th.t* scope 
o~f" Vlvit 'bibl lorraphv was broader than the scope of this one; users 
wishinvr to consult mv loys b i b 1 ioi;raphv will find it on KRIC mircm- 
f irhe: F.D 1 1 1 912, 
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(• r-ivss-i - 1 t- lira 1 or^^h ! in • vlih si ( 
I i t (.Ta mrt^ in hi s or lu'r \ i r M .i: 



1. Siibsrriln> lo 'Y\)c \\r u\)2^c. This *'Kt'viou' of Crr'ss-Cu 1 t iira 1 At"- 
tairs" is pmhablv tht^ hi^st sin):J»'' rL\s(nirrL» for kiu^jMnr, ahroast at 

p.cu' ;>uh 1 icat i ons , inrhulin^:. tL\arhinv; niatorials, in the fiohl oi cm'oss- 
oultural .s^auli(^^;. I'hruL' >-(a:ular si^ctions ot' i^^lf*^^ ari' dovotLnl 

l.o this luirpase: "Ki-saurcLvs, " "ik)(Tk Reviews," atul "The Hoc^k St on'." 
I'hc last ol' those makes a lHr^->e number of publications available bv 
::ia i 1 at n-asonable prices. Subseribe hv setulinv; ^ 1 . 00 to H^VL Jl^Jl' ' 
(Waiter for Kest\areh F-dueatiim, 1800 Pontiac, Oi^nvcr, CO 80:]20. 

2, Kxamine thi' quarter Iv Tnternat Lona 1 Journa 1 nj>^ J.-^l^]J_^jtJ.'L^ 
R<l<itions, ot't'ieial publication of the Society for 1 n tc> r-cu 1 1 ura 1 l\iu- 
i'.ation, Training and Research. Two rc,t:ular sections, "Book Reviews" 
and "Bm^ks Received," cite publications covering!; the lUitire t'ield ol 
intercul tural studies. Subscribe by sending; $15.00 tt^ Transaction 
Periiniicals Consortium, Rutyu^rs Univi^rsitv, New Rrunswhdv, NT 08^H)]. 

\ . 1\ X a m i n the A n 1 1 \ r opo ^ ^ ^^^^ Quarter l y , o t f i ^.^ i . : 1 p a h - 

lieatioti of t!u> Ccninc i I on Anthropologv and Education. A regular 
sect i('n, "Puhl ication Notes," has the form of an annotated bib 1 i 0i;raphv 
o[ recent publications relating to ci oss-cultural problems in educ<i~ 
tion. Subscribe (and become a member of CAE) bv sending SIO.OO to 
llu' Council on Anthropolo^v and Education, 1701 Kew Hampshire Avenue, 
Washini^ton, DC 20009. 

A. Manual Iv search the subiect indexes of monthlv Issues of the 
KRTC serial publication, Rosc^u rces in Educati on, or commission a com- 
puter search of the ERIC data base from time to time. In cither case 
th«.^ followin^^ ERIC descriptors, amou'^ others, will prove useful: 



Accii 1 tura t ion 

Adjustment Problems 

Ad j iistment (to Env i ronment ) 

Behavior Patterns 

Bias 

B i c u ] tura 1 ism 

B(h1v r,an,miai.>e 

C 1 assr(K)m Commun ica tion 

C^ ^ n i t i vr P r o cess e s 

Cor,nLtiv(» St vie 



Communication Problems 
Cross Cultural Studies 
Cross Cultural Training; 
Cultural Awa r c n e s s 
Cult ura 1 Background 
Cultural Context 
Cultural Differences 
Cul tural D L sadvan tat^emerit 
Cul tural Environment 
Cul tura 1 Eactors 



u i t -1 r.i I I m»i v;t^ s 
Cw I t lira 1 f lit cvrr 1 .i L i .Mish i ps 
I'ul t lira I riural i sn 
(^1 1 t lira 1 Tra i t s 
Cult iiral 1.V n i sailvarUav;iul 
C.w 1 t uvv Cont 1 ic t. 
(ail cure C: 'an tact 
Cai ] turc^ Kror Ti's t-; 

n iscr ini Ln<itcirv Att i tiuies { Soc ia I ) 

l"Aiiu.\it iona \ An t hropo 1 o^: v 

Kthnic (ir^nps 

F thn ic Re laT ion.^ 

F.thn Lc Sti^rcot vpcs 

F t hnoc on t r isn 

F\ t hnoL; ra phv 

Kair.i I v ScIk^o 1 . Kc 1 at ion shin 

F(iroi,i;n Culture 

Fore ign Student s 

Croup Relations 

Human Relations 

FmiTi 1 t;ran t q 

Inter c t^mip.un 1 c a t i on 

I ntt-rgroup Re l a t ions 

tnternat iona I FcJncational Kxchani;e 

Intorpersona i Re la t ionsh ips 

lA'arninij. Processes 



Fife 5?fvle 
MMclK' (Masv; (ail ru!^^ 
Muidle Class Values 
Mii', ran ts 

Mu 1 t i cu I tura 1 f\tiu-at i (Mi 
Non\'L rbnl Cominunicat ion 
F\irent Schoo 1 Relat ion^Ui i|; 
Race Rl' 1 at: ions 
Rac i sin 

Sc>c in 1 AJ i iistment: 

Soc i a 1 0 i sc r im i na t ion 

Soe { a 1. Re 1 a t i s 

Scu' ■■ a 1 Va 1 ik\s 

Soc i ocu ] t n ra 1 Pa 1 1 i.'r ns 

Strani^er React i(Mis* 

Student Ad justment 

Student Att i tudes 

Student Behavior 

Student F^ x c h a n i; e P r o r ; m s 

Student School Relat ionslii 

Student Teacher Relat ionsh 

Teacher At ti tudes 

Teacher Behavior 

Teacher Bias 

Tg stint; ProhleTTis 

Va lues 
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Tlu' n>llowinL', jMiblislu'd dnnotattHl b i b ! i oi', r aph i « "S i t 1 i t iM",i t i ir. > , 
In^Ch tiu'JtiVf vind iMih I i slu^I , t^onr t'rn i iu.\ r ros>^;-(Mi 1 t ura i }^robK>ns in 
• uiuc.u icMi aiul rt>bit-.nl fioKls. Thrst* b i 1^ 1 i tn^ raf^h l t\s sIumK} hr c.^n- 
.^lilted as siipp U'i;K'nt:s t:c> Volumes OtU' aivi Two of tbis b i b 1 i o^, ra]Miv . 

Banks, Jani'/s A. 'I\'acblnL\ St ra^^t^'v; i l's_^ for l-thnir Siudit's. Boston, MA: 
Allvn and Baron, i'^^tX. ' Sn2p. ' 

Tbis irtajor substanfivo work on otbnic studios includes hni.Ubv 
annotated bibl iot;rapbios sc^ittercd tbrout;bout; tbev covor overv faoL't 
ot tbis field and inrludo works of antbropo lo^v, oconomi,rs, v^,ooL',rapbv , 
bistorv, political so i once, and socioloi;v. Tbo otbn i c ' v; roups tbat 
roooivo spoc:ial <.'mp basis in 'tbis volume are Native Ainericans, Furo- 
neans, Blacks, "^lexicans, Asians, and Puerto Ricans; otiiers arc^ dis- 
iu!s sed a 1 so . 

Brislin, Kicbard W. , and Cbarles, dobn. "Resenrcb on Cross-Cul tura 1 ' 
Interaction." [n David S. Hoopes et al. (Kds.), L^"'^^' lnt(>r-' 

c ultural F.ducat ion, ^^rainlng and ^^-'-^Ij-'ilJf 1^ * _ Volume T: Tbeorv, Wasb- 
int^.ton, DC: Society for Tntcrcu I tura 1 Education, Trainiu^^ and Re- 
searcb, 1977. pp. 106-132. 

Followinu a sbort article reviewing r'^searcli on cross— cultural 
interaction, Brislin and Charles list various resources In the field, 
including people arid organizations. Followin.c; this, nearlv 70 leading', 
hooks and articles are cited and annotated; the annotations sometimes 
art* several parap/raphs in len,£;th. 

Burner t, Jacquetta H. Anthrop ology and Fducation: A n An notated B ih- 
1 iograph ic Guide. New*Haven, CT: HR/\F Press, 1974. I59p. 

This bibliography includes appraxima tely 87 5 citations with 
modera te- length annotations, and is arranged a Iphabe t ica 1 1 v hv au- 
thor's last name. No indices are included. 

Cardenas,, Jose A. Mul t icul tural Fduca t ion : An Anno tat ( vi Bibl lo g rap bv . 
San Antonio, TX : In t ercu 1 1 ura 1 Development Research Association, il97b. 
iOp . 

'Although many of the citations in Dr. Cardenas's bib I iogr^j^'iiv 
concern bilingual education and b i lingual is*m, many more will be of 
♦interest to those searching for literature on non-linguistic cros^- 
(Mil tural problems. Its divisions include "Rationale and Theorv," 
"Program Strategies," "Models," "Curriculum Development," "Teacher 
Fducation and Training," "Communitv Involvement," and "Fvaluation and 
Testing." Note: Available from IDRA , 5835 Callagban Road, San Antoni(^, 
TX 78228. 



' ^.('11 , '-'r. UK" t ' sr iiiiini r.rant ( 'li i Kl n^n J ti AnuTi^Mii Si'lun>K^;. A(M.i>;- 

;ilii'vi .iiul Aiino t. fi t; i^i !w bl ios^rnylw' w i f h So 1 re t _Soii Piu- iirni mi t . 

i i -.uMn t; ohiUi in rho riiifotl Statos. AltiluMu^h \ -\ imi t ito 

i :?.•:! i •■.',r. nit oh i M in hi:'! solu^ol :\ud ooir.mun i t v , a vido variot\' of ri'iar.^i! 
:tt'::^s aro also oitt.'-l. Thr 1 at Lor onvt-r topios suoh as social ai^i 'O^"**- 
lit{i:al liisi:vM-v, as s i m i ] a t i on /ao o u 1 t iiri t i on , i n t or t hn i <^ rotations, 
Aru ' r i oan i /.a t. i (Ml nv')\\'r'uaU s , [vsvohv^ 1 o;/, i oa 1 tostiiu\, rac^r t vno Km', i o .s , an! 
'o i 1 i ivo^ua 1 / h i on 1 t nra 1 o^liioa I ion. 

l^>pa^• i 1 t\>r l\xo <.'v» t i oiia 1 ChiKlron. '-'^L^ ^1]^ ^ b'J^il^ll-^ In t o fViMi t o M^~-ru 1 - 
tiirallv IUr!\-mu: ■V^_t^U;;_o tod i^i b 1 i o^;,raphy . Kostion, VA: Co'iar il Tor 
Kxi'oo.t; iona 1 ChiMr'-n, P^'7S. 12p. 

Tnis annotat:oJ. hi; iru^raiWv'.- la^nfains approx i nia t o 1 \' bO oitat.ioMs 
m!' *l>n-'irnont: s 'MihlislioJ. ■t.wo^o. l^^bb and 1^74. Tho oitations d^^a i with 
is'/'iv'ts of I'arlv childliood i n to r von t i on \nr tho oulturallv diTforiMit 
in tor:r.s of iir i^von t i op , :n\^;.;rani l' f f t.'o t i Vl'P'OS s , pjir i.^ntal rnlt^, parontal 
t'viuoatioi:, 1 ani'.iia ..L' du^VL' 1 opnon t , ocM;nitivo dovclopmcMU, ho:no visits, 
:-iro-\rai", vlo .so r ip t i ons , (uir r i ou 1 uin plannirii:, and t»'achini\ mot hods. 
Noto: AvailahU^ for ^^'..00 from tho Counoil for I'xooyi t i(vna 1 (duldron 
Infomat ivMi Contor, K^dO Association Drive, Hoston, VA d:^0<^)l. 

\ 

In.:! 1 oh^ir t , Bahotto F., anc! Manp.ione, Anthonv R. Thj^_TnK)^_e _oJ^ _P 1 ural - 
isn^ in Amo r i c a n 1 . it o r a t u r e . New York, NY: Institute on Pluralism and 
idroun Identity, .I^7A. 7Ap. 

This useful annotated h ihl iov'^raphv includes ADl oitations to 

■ fiotion, drat:^!, nc^otrv, journalism, eT .lLcism, bio^ranhv and auto- 
hicvj^ranhv concern i.np, the following i mm It; rant roups in America: Ar- 

p.^r.enians, Dutch, Hermans, ("Greeks, Huni\arians, Irish, Italians, Jexvs, 
I'oles, Scandinavians, and Slavs. Tiio subject Index includes headiinvs 
sueii as "Culture hoss or Maintenance," "Fdiica t i on , " "Identltv Proh- 
le:r-.s/' 'Movir.i^, into Mainstream," and "Social Problems." Note: Avail- 
able for $1.50 from the Institute on. PI ura 1 1 sin and Group Identity, 
\h') L.ist 56th Street, New York, NY 10022. 

Johnson, Harrv A. F tl rnic Ame rican M in orlt ies : A Guide to Media and 

Materials'.* New York, NY: R.R. Bowker Co., 1976. 30Ap. 

PK^re is a i;oIdmine of information for the teacher who Is looklni: 
f'or resources useful in teaching abcnit Af ro-Ainericans , Asian-Ameri(\ans. 
Native Americans, or Spanish-speaking'^ Americans (Chicanos, Cubans, or 
Put rto Ri(\ans). Kach chanter includes in forma t: ion about the hlstorv 
ano ;'Mltural herita.^^- of the ^roup in question, an e>;tensive unanno- 
tated h Lbl i.o.r;ran'nv of books and articles, and an annotated b Lbl ioe,r aphv 
of aopr(H:)r iate media and materials of all kinds — films, filmstrins, 
t ransnariMTc ies, reco'ds, posters, and so forth. The annotations deal 
with rrcnmmended grade levc^l, costs, suppliers, and other practical 
ma 1 1 or s . 
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il^VUl ^LU:ilLVl^.-^ . sh i t ou , OC : Na t i ona 1 CIlmU (M"" TiU-'i' rlunr 7Ttn i r.. 
Att.airs and thu National Kduration As sun- i a t i on , Pi7f>. iSp. 

This biM iov^rapiiy lists materials cli^velofuvi bv ih'ouhms that 
Vo«-ei\H-a r'\'dt>ral l':t-hni ' [iL*r"ita>;o Stiuiic^s Proi',rain i^.rants durinr. i'^7A- 
7S and VW3-7h. The annotations aro short in mcu-^t i\u;L-;, anJ t hr 
niain ,i tat ion section is ory-vm i hv staio. 1- oiir 'i nd i 'n^s ( t !u' 
oitation.s hv aiulLonco, and i tv/ ] sua I typo, othnio ^',roun, and ^ad^^eet; 
the suhit^ct index LneludL-; eiuriesjtfor aii t hro po I lvl^.v , on I t ura 1 s t 'u! i e s . 
iviueation, and .^oeiolo^v, anuMii^, manv others. Full addre^;^5^^s ar-- 
^\iven for everv iter- so that usi^rs m-v seek additional inloniiation 
or may purchase the materials in those easi's where thev^jn^ for sa.N:. 
Noti': Available from the NCCFA, LS21 \hih StiX'et, N . U' . / Wa ^;h i n^.' t (>n 

nc: 200 ]f^. 



hindquisL, flarrv M. "A World Bi b 1 iov',raphv of Anthron,^ 1 (ujv .md I'du- 
e.ition, with Annotaticnis " In Murray h. Wnx et al. (!:ds.), Anlhro- 
pol ogiea 1 Porspee t ives on i:d^wjitj.cnK New York, NY: Hasie Book-:, 
1^7 1. pp. ]n7^38/^. ~ . 

In this hibl io^raphv, about 70/ v^f the (Mitru*s are an/aotatrd, 
most with one or two shcn-t st-ntences; a socti.^n on '^ioneral" woi^ks 
is tollowed [w sectLCMis coveriiu; literature on Africa, Asia, lauo:).,- , ' 
N'orth America,' aad the Pacific. Onlv rcrccmt works are cited. In an 
a-ecompanvint; article, l.indquist apc^ 1 ot^ ize s for omittin>; Latin Ameriea. 
The biblio^raphv is primarily devoted to reviewing-; the major themes 
running throuf/,h the literature in anthropologv and ed uca t ion : e Li t i sm , 
problems of minoritv education, the nature! of educational p 1 ann ingv*' 
national vs. local Loyalties, th*' rural-urban split, and unemployment. 



NichoLs, Mar,i;arct S., and O^NeilL, Pct:gv. Mul ticu] t ural R esources 
fo r Children . Stanford, CA: Multicultural Resources, 1077". 

This is a bibliography of materials for preschool throui;h ele- 
mentarv grades in the areas of Black, Spanish-speaking, Asian Ameri- 
can, Native American, and Pacific Island cultures. Includes picture 
books, earlv reading, folktales, Legends, hiographv, fiction, poetrv, 
plays, art, music, crafts, games, festivals, social studies, human 
relations, simulations, posters, etc. (This' annota t i on appeared as 
a review in T Arj.de: e . ) Note: Available for ^A.OO from Mulriml- 
turai Resources, Box Stanford, CA 943.03. 



Noble, Steven J, Learning about (Global C o. - eration and The Lniti^d 
Nations Syste m. New York, NY: United Nativ^ns Assoc ilTt'ion^oTTh'e 
United States of America, n.d. 28p. 

This "Annotated Curriculum^ Resource Guide," which was compiled 
in 1976, does not have as i.ts^.ijrnjor focus non- L i ngu i s t f c crc)ss-cMl- 
tural problems in education. However, it includes citatic^ns bc^oks. 
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':: it.Ti il-, . 1 ihi i sua I s , si;niilat i^^iis, aiul ot. lift" i t Lliit ait' lila'l'.' 

t-^ b?- .^t i at errs ! ta ^'1 lasrauMH toaiMuT.-. aaui at. ha r a v.'ha .iia' a t t . ' la t i a 
t f.'i'ii lailtiita', instill \;lobal pa rs p aa t i va s , pr^M^atf v-a - r M .-iti.aa 
••t:i; , nvl iartl)--all of wliiah aia> likalv t *^ ha aaiiarra^a of aaiaa-. 

■ a f 'a i b i {-) 1 i < >i; rai^ h\- . {MMras anJ. ar^iarina, :KKira^.sas aT all it^":*. aaa ■ 
.'iv'<'n, aa.-i an aamauiix 1 i s t; a v>tbar suutaa'S at" int'or::iat iaa, niifMiaat i<>: 
.la..! i.a-viars. Nota: Availabh' fram ti)r TNA-USA Sc^haal PrM-ra:;, > » - 
Vath St.rart , ^.-'w York , \V IC'^l 7. 

K.'S»"at ial , Anil^'tia. [■.vhiiaU ^ '-^ ^1 JHui_ jVi tJira^^^W iijiVv'^ Aji jNnaa t a t • ai _!'■ i b 1 
■r ij^^bv. Nav York, NY: TTTrrlancl PublishinVr. "H^^/T bAbp. 

'a'b.is b'M t-t,ta^i b i b 1 i ch', raplu' (in an t hr opo 1 ovi\- and adiuatt ian aii\aa'^; 
li ratnra in six lan^4ua'.',as pviblislual iiatwaen H>8^> anvl 1^^7f^ ta'Tlaatin, 
il) Uisraritail i n T 1 uonrias, (7) a arrant.' t rands, ('^) t haara t i aa 1 aaa.a.aai 
an; ( ) -praatlaal iiu* t iu>do 1 av^v . Dact.ora! d i ss^t tai t i a ns arr incl'::-'! 
a"^^ni.^ tba ita::is. Tlu'ri' is a tai^icaal indax as wall as a ra".ivina! (a-'**- 
al^ and. plava.as^ Midax. Tlu- anniM:a f i an.-. , all pa rsaml I v va' i t t cai i-v t b,t 
a.vvMiK'r, arc' Mp t r) sixLv words in lana, tb. 

iaa ban. > , dvidit.li. Cu It ii_ra i^Ji^l_^i^l"iil>'-^ in Hawai i : An jVUb'bValL^d.'l .J!L''Jd 

.',raaliv. fhan^luln, HI: f^H'ial Scianaa Rase.arcli Tnstituta, 7 1 . Ta^^ 

'Ibis annotatad b in 1 i Oi;.-apby cmIos niat:orials tbat raJata t.a tba 
af.ritndas an<i behavior o\ ethnic peoples of Hawaii. Not,a: Ava i 1 - 

abha fv^r .^A.OO from tlu' Publications Office, SSRT , I'nivarsitv at 
Hawaii. 191.; Tniversitv Avenue, Ih^aolulu, Hawaii <^68?.2. 



St.-alva, H. Wvl, and Tvler, V. bvnn. T.n tercul tura 1 Cuiamun i (aa t^^ r k»'- 
soiirva.as. Pr(^vo, TT : bant;uaKe and Tntercnl tural Research Center. 1 

Few»'r tb/m Iva 1 f the pa^A^s of this a 1 .1 -inc 1 us i ve resouraa ,i;ui(b' 
are Lia\a^ted^ to an annotated bihl in^^^raphv of books. Tlu- reT.aindaa ai't- 
d»'Vot.ed to citations of other h i hi i os^raph ie s , other print and media 
naterial (such as journal articU^s, videotapes, and fil-^s), con-ami- 
cation h1 i a sources (such as articles and papers, f i 1 it. or;a,van i a.a l umis 
and in ti'rna t iona 1 coninun i cat ion agencies), fu'C^itive :,aterials (onlv 
thasa on file at l.TRC are listed), and other resources (such, as direc 
r r i a s , i n f o rina t i or centers, materials ^ n ] 1 -^^ ^ t i o ^ s , ana i • ■ i r u t: i m s 
conduct int^ research). With respect to enta i's in all th- sections, 
some hive 'len}:^thv annotations, som^ have short n^nota^ ions, soint' have 
none. An annendix lists words and slcirt phrases us^. i in cat.alaalna. 
or organizing materials related to in tcn-cu 1 tura 1 comr^aa icat ions . 
\'ota: Available for l^^^.^^^') from the ban^;iiagi^ In t e rc u 1 t u-ra 1 Resear^'b 
Ci.'rMi^v . Bric.han Young Pniversitv, 2-iO Provo, UT SAf^.O;?. 
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Spencer, Richard K., and Awe, Rutih. In r erna t: ional FducatzLonal K x- 
c hange: A Bibliography . New York. NY: Institute of International 
F.ducation, n.d. (1970?). I5(Sp. 

Althouj;h technically not an annotated b L bl io^; raphv , this massive 
compilation of citations is so mlnutoly subdivided that users should 
have little d i f f i cul t y i sol a t ing useful pub 1 Lea t Lons . The five mnior 
sections are "International Kxchange of Students, Teachers, and Spe- 
cialists," "Educational Curriculum," "General Works on International 
Educational and fulturai Exchange," "Cros s-Cul tura 1 and Psychological 
Studios Relevant to Educational Exchange," and "Bibliographies." Th(« 
first section named above is divided into fourteen subsections, in- 
c 1 ud ing "Se lec t ion/Adm iss i on s/Or i en ta t ion , " "Foreign Student Adv i sors 
"Attitudes/Adjustmenc," "Returnees/Eo llov-up Evaluations," and "For- 
eign Students and Other Foreign Visitors in the United States." Note 
Available for from the Publications Division, Institute of In- 

ternational Education, 908 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 



Spindler, George, and Spindler, houise. "Case Studies in Education 
and Culture." In George D. Spindler (Ed.), E ducati on and Cultu ral 
?'.-C^lt;<^,^sA__Ii2^lj_^IlJ\D_<^hropol()g y of Ed ucation. New York,- NY: Holt, 
Hinehart fi Winston, 197^^*. ppT 5A2-5''4A. 

Seventeen descriptive studies of in-school and out-o f -schoo 1 
education in a wide variety of cultures are annotated in this bib- 
liography. Included are studies carried out within the follox^?ing 
cultural gro\ips in the United States: Alaskan Eskimos, Amish, Blacks 
in rural Louisiana, Blacks in New York Citv, and white middle-class - 
suburban administrators. Another annotated bibliography of six 
items follows immediately (pp. 5''*5-5ArO; it is entitled "Case Studies 
in Cultural Anthropology Containing Materials on Cultural Transmis- 
*'.inn," and includes a study of the liutterites of South Dakota and 
Mon tana . 



Stone, James C\\ and DeNev I , Donalrl P. (Eds.). Teachinj^ Multi- 
cultural Popul ations : Eivc> Uer i tagt^s. New York, NY: Van Nostrand 
KeinholVf," I97f. /488p. 

This compilation of M artie.les C(Mice rn inf, Blacks, Puerto 
R f cans , Mex ican-Amer i cans , Ame r 1 can Ind i ans , anrl As 1 an-Ame r 1 cans 
Clapanese and Chinc\se) includes a l!^*-page ann(W;ate(i b i b 1 i ograpljv 
oi intOrmat i(MT about — and for use with stud<-nts from — the five u\\~ 
nor it V g,rou[)s. Coverfvl are b i I) I i oj'. raph i es , journals, sourcej; on 
hlstnrv ,Mid culture.', eontemporarv issues, the arts, audiovisu/il 
mat er ia 1 1; , sf)c i o 1 or, I fa 1 and an t h ropo 1 oj'J ca I s tud i <'s , ma le r i a is for 
t!as;rnom us(^, /ind so forth; all tlic'U' ca t eg,or i eji ar<" r<p<'at<'d t<T 
•'a» h of t fie five g,roii[)';. C 1 a?;;; room t eac he r s r 's pec 1 a 1 1 v will find 
Stfiiir and DeNevi's h i b 1 i ra[)h V i\ useful r<^;ource. 



Trueba, Henry T. Bilingual Bicultural Education for the Spanish Spe ak- 
ing in the United States; A Preliminary Rib 1 log raphy . Champa ip,n , II-: 
Stipes Publishing Co., 1977. 176p. 

This appears to be one of the most complete bibliographies of its 
kind, and wins high marks for breacith and organization Its maior cat- 
egories are Bibliographies, B i ] i ngual /Bicul tural Education, Bilingual- 
i.sm, Education, Language, and Soc io-Cul tural Perspectives. Each of 
these categories is in turn further subdivided; for example, Socio- 
Cultural Perspectives is broken down into 30 subcategories, including 
Accul turat ion-Encu I tura t ion , Al ienat ion , Assimilat ion , Cultural Differ- 
ences. Ethnic Relations, Nature of Culture, and so forth. Altht)ugh 
'IrtP.'ha's bibliography is unannotatt^d , it is included herein because it:s 
extensive organ i a t ion funetions as a sort of annotation scheme. 

Tucker, Michael F. S creening and Selec t ion for Ove rseas Assignment : 
Asse ssment and Recomfmendations for the U.S. Navy . Denver, CO: Clenter 
for Research and Education, 197A. 120p. 

This report was not intended as an annotated bibliography, but 
can serve as one with reference to llcerature on criteria and predic- 
tors of successful experiences of individuals living and working in a 
culturally different environment. Sixty-five items of literature are 
individually reviewed (in either Appendix B or C) with respect In the 
fin{lings of each on ad justment of overseas personnel such as mission- 
aries, businessmen, military personnel, students. Peace Corps volun- 
teers, and others. The full references for these and over 100 addi- 
tional related works are found in the bibliography. In addition, this 
literature is generally discussed in Section II of the report. Tucker 
fc)un(l that to date, no one had developed either a proven set of cri- 
teria of ewer seas success, or a proven set of predictors of such suc- 
cess. Note: Availabl^e for $6.00 from the Center for Research and 
Education, 2010 East 17th Avenue, Denver, CO 80206. 

Tvss<*, Aenes N. Interna tional Educat i(^n : The Amer ican Ex])e r iji^VJL^' ■ 

Bib I iog raphy. Metuchcn, N J : Scarecrow Press, 1974. Volume One: H)^*p. 
Volume Two, Part I: 546p. Volume Two, Part TI: 5A7p. 

This tw(j-volume (physically, three-volume) bibliographv cont/rius 
1 1 , T^O citations to doctoral dissertations and masters theses (Vf)lum(! 
One), to periodical articles on general topics (Volume Two, Part I), 
and to periodical articles on area studies (Volume Two, Part 11); ever 
conceivable aspect of international education from the? American [loinl 
of view is covered. Within each volume, the documents are or^'ani/.ed 
nnd .irrangcd in logical fashion; organizational suhd i v I s i r)ns n[ partic 
ular interest In Vo 1 umo Two , Part 1, include "Adjustmenf tn an Ali^'n 
r:u 1 ture , " "At t i tude Change thr(Migli Int ernat i.onal Contac ir. , " "Korc i }\\\ 
Intlu(Mu^es on American Education and Cultural Institution-.," 'Vounsrl- 
ing and EorMgn Student Advisor?;. " "Hof;p i ta 1 i t v and floiiuiiuni t v Involv- 
rn.'nt," "Orientation,'' /uui "Americans Viewed bv !• i ■ 1 r.ne r ; , " anion)', 
inanv (»tlier:;. Eacli document is ntimberefl In order to fatilit.ite the u';< 
of t liorou)^,h indW-efi al the ends of V-luini' One nnd Volume Two, l\irt II. 
Mo:;f of the citations are antKMaterl, and most of t.lie atmot :i t i ( ar«' 
.)ne or two short r;enrence<; in lcu^',th. A third volufiH- covd iu'.', honl",, 
ess.jvs, and g,overrimenl documi.'nls Is f o r t Ik <m;i I . 
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TliL' fr-l lowing bonks and artirlos O.o nnt deal witli c r( vss-n- u 1 1. 1 1 ra 1 
:-r(-hU'ns in cnluca t i n--, , anci thi'TL-foro fall outsicie the* srniu> of SictitMi 
Thr(.-c* of this h I i ranhv . Howcvor, tlio cnmoilt-r found thaL rarh (^*~ 
tiio fol Icn.-in.L'. entritvs made a valuable (.;on t r i bu t i on to bis undrrstand- 
ini- of culturt- and r ross-cu 1 1 u ra 1 nrnblems in ^u'ncral. Tborcd'oro, lie 
r.H^ominoncls tht-i^ to iisors of tliis b i b 1 i or raob v as t»>:(M'llenl narallol 
and [>ac:k:.:ronn(: readiu'.'S. CMoto: Tbesf citations aro not ocuMTcd in 
t ru' i Hfio:-: . ) 



•%-nt-(: ic t , Hur.di. Patterns of (ailture. fU^sLfMi, MA: Houi^Jilon Mifflin, 

i^y^'^. ' 

riK^u.'.ri written iiioro tlian ft:)rt\' vears a^o. Patterns of Culture 
remains an excellent Introduction to tlie concent and the studv of 
culture. f^enedict's main tlu.sis is tliat verv little in the human 
behavioral repertoirn matter of 'Miunian nature''; luimaiis are uiolchc 

rnucdi rr.ore bv custom than by instinct. Another point underscored b'; 
b.-nedict is that anv t'iven culture is an inte^.;rated and patterned 
w'noU'. She illustratos these concepts v/ith three chapter- 1 cMi,',t!i (U'- 
scri[)tions of sha rp 1 v d i f f er in^; societies: the Pucd)lo of N(.'w Me:.:ico, 
the Dohu of Melanesia, and the Kwa t i u t 1 of the Pacific Norlhwost. 
fn final two chanters, Benedict discusses the r e 1 a t i f^nsh i p be- 

tv'een i [id i ^/ i (hia 1 predispositions fas studi(.'d bv psvcho 1 o); i s t s) anri 
-ultur.i! norms fas studied bv an t hropo lot; i s t s) . Mote: Available for 
^'t.j':. I rri:- Center for Researcdi Fduc-.a t i on , 1800 Pontiac, Denver, r:0 



i^i rdwii i St 1 1 , \{;\\: I.. Kinr;j-Mcs and Context. \'ew York, N'Y : r.allantine 
books, M»7.'). A:!7p. 

f'> i rdwh i stel ] was one of the earlirvst tlieorists in the fieM of 
n» Ml v»'rf)a I cofMmun ica t i on , and continues to lu* a lea(!inc, researidier. 
i'hi; CO 1 1 (•(• t i CMi of [lis writinj^s includes little that is dircitlv' re- 
Inted to rn e;s-cu I taira 1 i^rohlems in education, hut it makes v/ihial^le 
r^'adiu/ for those who aro interested in the n(MiverhaI ch.annds of 
corruMun i r,i t i (ui - -and it is in tin -so n(Miverh/il channel.*^; that man'/ 
:.Hvif of the !n i !^;und e r s t and i n j',s inherent in ross-<' u 1 t u ra 1 communica- 
ti'-n hiv<' (heir orivin. I» i rf U;li i s t c 1 1 (oakos a -"iivincinc. ca';!' for 
th»* :M'>;ir^.,if idii tfial nonverbal h<diavior has piorr coinmun i c a t i 
v.ikh- (!iM! /rrbal [xdiavior ( .';p» m -f b ) , and i ov t b».' iheorcf ical vi«'r-;- 
:''»tiif f ha f the io(M' a I - i n 1. 1 'J', r.i t i '/( ' fiinctijui ol nonvei"baI behavior i:; 
al lea, I e, ir'ip(Ufant as its rn -w - i n f o rma t I ona 1 function. I'arli'u- 
kirl'/ r <M ■ Miu'if 'ud' m! ,ire "!'.a( k)- romi(h; , " I >er, i nn i n,' on p-n-.e Ui, "it 
I ['x-nd ■ ; 'Ml th<' ^'oinf *>! View," b' i nn i n;- on nai'e H', and "Ci >i:imun i < ■ ,i - 
' i.»n and ''iilturf; A kii;iit''d ( !on( ■ 1 1 e '. i ( Ml , " b< ".' i n 1 1 i in' on na'-'e 51/. 
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[\r iv^'AS , Joan L « Never i n An^;er: Portrait: of an Ksk imo FaTnliv . Cam- 
hridgL', MA: Harvard University Press, 1970. 379p. 

Ms. Hri£;gs joined a small community of nomadic Eskimos in the 
Into stimmer of 196'3 and lived with them northwest of Hudson Bay, 
north of the Arctic Circle, for well over a year. From her exper- 
ience came this en^;apint; and though t-provoKinft hook. Its value to 
readers of this b ihl iot^raphy is that it leads to a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the kinds of differences that divide people fr*om divert^^'nt 
cultural backp;rounds . No mention is made in the book of formal edu- 
cational practices amon^» the F-^skimos, althouc^h there is much in for- 
mat inn about the socialization and enciilturat ion of Fskimo children. 
Br Uvj;s not onlv provides painstakinc^lv recorded details about Fskimo 
life and emotional patterns, hut also demonstrates uncommon insi^^ht 
int(~; her own reactions to her experience. A major appendix deals 
with I', ski mo concepts c- f emotion. 

Brown, Ina Corinne. Understanding Other Cultures . Fni^lewood Cliffs, 
N.T: Prentice-Hall, 19fS3. 184p. 

in the opinion of this reviewer, tiiis volume is outstanding^ as 
a clear and uncomplicated introduction to anthropoloe.y and the concept 
of culture. It is written for the non-specialist bv an anthropologist 
who has devoted her 1 i f to makinp; her subject understandable to all. 
NumercMis examples of all kinds of cross-cultural differences are in- 
cluded. This book (in paperback form) was in print in the Sprint; of 



Clio t h ia , Fa 1 i . Ot her Cultures^ Other Ways: Why Ca n't Fv eryone Be Lik e 
Ur,? Denver, CO: Center for the Orientation of Americans Coinp, Abroad, 
1978. 2lp. 

Thi.s f)ublication discusses, in simple terms, the nature of cul- 
ture and the ways in which culture influences one's thinking and be- 
havior. Examples are provided of a wide variety of interpersonal 
m i sunde rs tand i ri^;s caused by cross-cult ura 1 di f f erences. In t roduc tory 
in nature, this bo(^klet will prove useful to those who are about to 
travj'l i»verseas but who have littl(> or no knowledge of the nature and 
pntential imf^iact of cultural differences. Note: Available for ^2.A5 
Ccheapr'r prices offer(.'d for quantity orders) from the Center for tin* 
Or 1 ent/it ion of Amerioaus Coin'.» Abrcvad, 2819 South Locust Street., 
|)<-[iver, CO 8022::. 

C<.h-, Miehael, and Scrlbner, Svlvia. ^^^Ll^llirjl jm^[ m Psvrho- 
I'v^i^hal Int roduct New York: .h^hn Wilev ^ Scmis, 197A. 221t). 

V Tl]is n(M)-stat i St ica 1 , j a r;-.on- f ree , and otherwise clearlv written 
(.(Kfj/ i j; the f.est I ut roduc t i (Ml to cross-cultural resi'arch on coi',nitive 
proresses l^nown to this reviewer. Clole and Scribrier heg.in bv review- 
ini'. t1ie lii;-;t()rv of thoui',ht about t fie relation (jf culture and eogjiftion, 
f{ir:i provid*^ ehap t er- 1 riir.t h ov^'rvi^ws of kev re^.eareh ivrf)ieets in t hr 
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1 c^lJowin.i.; areas: culture and l.an;:^uaKe, culture and perception, c-i:]- 
ture and conceptual processes, culture and problem sc^lvln^?,, and cul- 
ture, JearninR, and memory. Yet, their purpose is tfreater: net 
only do they critique each of the project^; they describe, hut also 
they close this modest volume by advancinc; a i.hout/htful and informfci 
proposal for a new pro£;ram of research distinguished by (1) atten- 
tion to people's use in certain social contexts of '* f unc t itnia i ctv,;- 
nitive systems" instead of to the supposed presence or absence (^f 
cognitive capacities across cultures, (2) commitment to the emplov- 
ment of a wide variety of methodoloy>ies drawn from appropriate 
social sciences (especiallv anthropolop, v) in ordrr to pain muitipl..- 
perspectivus on anv given asncH't of cognitive functioning, and ( T) 
recognition that intragroup comparisons can be as ]iroductiv(> in 
the search for answers as comparisons across cultures. An exten- 
sive unannotated bibliography is included. 

Cole, Michael, t-t al. T_he_ Cul tural Context J-^'^'l!^" L"'*-- '^^^^ Thinking. 
New York, NY: Basic Books, 'l971. 304p. " " ^ 

This volume deals with the influence' of culture on a^y- 
nitivL- processes, although most of the ink is expended on detailing 
the research carriL-d out by the four authors (including John Cav, 
loseoh Click, and Donald Sharp) among the KpeUe of Central hib(>ria 
Thc^ir approach fuses the fields of anthropology and psvchologv, which 
in the past former! divergent assumptions abcMit the influence of cul- 
ture upon thinking. The message of this work is that the notion of 
an inferior "primitive mentality" due to "cultural deprivation" is 
nonsense. l^at differs b(^tween cultures is not the quality of 
thought processes, but the content and premises of thought, and t Iu> 
situations and conditions which elicit thinking. Western reification 
of "intelligence^" as supposedly demonstrated by the creati(Mi of tech- 
nology is inc^'-ely an ethnocentric view — in fact, people's skills at 
tasks differ with their respective culture's emphasis on those tasks. 

Condon, John C, and Yousc^f, 1-athi. Aji_intjio(hic_tJj^^^ 

CLUnaLUnicatifin. Indianapol is, IN: Bobbs~Mer r i 1 1 Educational Publ ishinis 
1075. 106[^. 

Of several general texts in the field of i ntercu 1 tura 1 cdmmunioa- 
tion, tliis (^ne seems t(^ have gained the widest acceptance. Professor 
Condon, an American, brings to this book ten years of ("xperionce in 
Mrxico, Brazil, Tanzania, and Japan; Proft'ssor Yousef, an F/gyptiau, 
brings many v^-ars of (experience working with Americans in tlu> Mi(hlle 
Kast anri in f-urope. Tlie i r emphasis is on values and b(>lief.s as well 
a.s eoinmun it\') t 1 on across cultures. Also discussed at IcMig/hAarc non- 
verbal behavior, life styles in (he home, lanj'.uage anrl patterns of 
tlu^ug.ht and rfietoric, translation and i n t erpre t (>r s , and soc i o-tui 1 ( ur a 1 
patterns In th'^ developed /uvl flevelopinr. natitns. included is /i 
t h i r t y-p,i).M' [) i h 1 i ograph v. 



Kiuk', , KjIi- P., and Blair, John C. There IS <i Dif f (^r encc : 1 2 In tercii 1 
tural P e rspec t ivcs , Wash in^^.ton , DC: Meridian House International, 

Through extensive* in to rv lew in ^ of foreign-horn individuals wht^ 
iiad lived in the l!n i ted States for varvin^i; len^^ths of time, the au- 
thors prepared sketches of the critical differences betw<.'en Amor i can 
culture and the culture of twelve foreii^n nations: Brazil, India, 
la-.^an, Kenva, Turkey, Colomhia, Indonesia, Ethiopia, Jamaica, Iran, 
iv.'.vpt, and Nij^eria. These arc* interesting and instructive, hut intro 
iiu-n.orv in nature due to t[u?ir short lcnp,th. The final chapter, "Pc^r 
spLivM: ives , " (.lea is with the principal impressions and c ross-^cu 1 t u ra 1 
pr<")hleins of the new arrival to the United States: pace ot lift% 
frii'Huship, eua 1 i t ar ian i sm , emotional expressiveness, informality, 
teacher-student relations, and s(»veral others. This reviewer be- 
lieves that thc> principal value of There IS a Dif f crenc e lies in its 
mul t i -an;.;l ed perspective on the soc io-cul tural patterns of American 
life. The hook's title is intended as a refutation of the common 
but naive assumption that all peoples are fundamentally alikt*. Note: 
Available for S2.7iO from Meridian House International, 1630 Crescent 
Place, N.W., Wasliin^^.ton, DC 20009. 



Hall, Kflward T. Hc-vwkI^ jCh^^U ur^* . Garden City, N'Y : Anchor Press, \97f) 

Hall, one of the leading figure's in cross-cultural research and 
writing, stresses first and foremost the importance of context (situa 
tion) in understanding human events, and discusses the differences 
[•.etween "h igh~(^on tex t'' and "low-context" cultures. Also treated at 
liMigth are extension transference, the failures of institutionalized 
t'ducatioii, and the notion that cross-cultural experience providers the 
onlv sure basis on which pcniple can transcend the culture into v;hich 
t he V wen* horn and adapt it to thc^ times. Chapter '"^ is an outstand- 
ing statemt^nt of pr(\s(.»nt knowledge with resj)ect to biological rhythms 
rhapLer 15 advanc(3s a new thec^ry of culture as identification. Al- 
t.houj;h this vf^ I ume is rc^latively f re».' of jargon, it is not ref:ommc«nde 
tor newcomers to the field of cr(^ss-cu I. tura 1 studi(>s. 'Kxtensivc^ hih- 
I i(v.',raphv. Note: The two other major works by l'>dward T. Hall are The 
Silent Language (lO'^O), in which he develops an elaborate^ theory that 
expTir'ares /ill of cailture (that i .s , all man-made thin^'.s and events) 
a:; haviiii', (M)inmun i ca t I ve value, and The H i (l(leji_ D i meii s i oil fiO^f)), in 
wiiiih he examine?-, in d*'pth the wavs humans from diff(^ren( cultures 
us»' I [ :!)e and space . 



I. 
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Hnll, Edward T. , and Uliito, William Footo. " In torciil tura 1 Communica- 
tion: A Guide to Men of Action." In Alfred C. Smith (Ed.), Comnuni- 
cati on and Culture . New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart Win s ton , T Q6fS . 
567-576. 

This article is an excellent introductory reading for those new 
to the field of interrul tiiral communication. Hall and White* provide 
many examples contrasting American with foreign cultural patterns in 
order to make their key points forcefully: "culture" involves vastly 
more than artifacts and customs, and face-to-face communication can 
break down even when individuals from different cultural backgrounds 
share a common spoken language. Although written for businessmen, 
this is a practica.1 and revc»aling article for educators. 

Hoopes, David S. (F.d.). Readings in Intercul tural Communication. 
Vol ume IT I. Pittsburgh, PA: Regional Council for Interna't ional 
Education, 1973. 148p. 

This volume contains a mixed group of articles, sevcm undi»r the 
general heading "Basic Issues in In tercul tural Communications Re- 
search," and three under "Applications: Cross-Cul tural Training and 
the Intercul tural Communications Workshop." Many of the articles, 
including all tliroe in the second section, are concerned with re- 
search and evaluation issues. Of special interest is an article l>v 
Edward C. Stewart, entitled "O utlin e of In tercul tura 1 Communication" 
(pp. 15-36), whicii was prepared by Stewart and a committee as a "map" 
of the f ield. 

Hoopes, David S., et al. (Eds.)- Overview of In tercii Ujini l_Edm:jij: i 
Train ing and Research. Volume I: Theory . P i 1 1 s bur g li , PA : So c i e t y" To r 
Tntercul tural Ed uca t ion, Tra ining and Researcii, 1977. 152p. 

This volume contains ten articles on the basic concepts that ron- 
stitute the framework for cross-cultural training and the study of 
intercu 1 tural communication. Topics covered include values and l>e- 
liefs, perceptual processes, ach'i[>tat i on to new cultures, mental liealth 
conflict, the function of language, and cross-cultural effectiveness. 
Tw(^ articles cover the field of cross-cultural researcli more gent.-rally 
Tlie articles conclude witli bibliographies, some of them exttMisive. 
Note: Available for .^^4.95 from tlie Fntercultural Network, 906 Nortli 
Spring Avt»nue, I, a Orange Park, IE 60525. 

Key , Ma ry R i t clii e. .^'ii/_Oj j\nguagc> and Kinesi.cs (Nonverl^a 1 Commun i ca- 
tion). Metuclien, NT: Scarecrow Press, 1975. 2~A6p. " 

Key's- l)ook provides t»xcel lent l>ackground reading for tlu^sc wliose 
interest combines cross-cultural problems witli nonverl>al communica- 
tion. ^ :l^jlL'Jilil!iililil ii"/^^^ i ()utstanding (and unusual) for its 
trrat:miMiL of nonverbal ludiavior in cross-cultural context. I'hr ciiai)- 
((-r on paralanguag.e Cthal is, vocal ImiL n()nverbal behavior) is (»nr of 
tiic b('st stat*»menfs known to this reviewer, and Lhert* is a sep'^'atc 
chapter on (ho function on ru'liMice. InfUe/ul of merely pavinr. duo 
^"•'■•P''<^t thr ifuporianrr of the (outr^xt of behavior. Key d(»vote?i two 
(ii/iptcrs to it. Her b i 1) 1 i n'/, raphy is sixty pa^'.os long,. 
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Lant^ua^o Rej^earch Center. I n tercul t: ura 1 Commun Icat Ing . Prove, VT: 
Briftham Young University, 1^75, 35p. 

This manual is intended primarily for people about to embark on 
an overseas sojourn or assignment. Its purpose is not to teach any 
partictilar set of cultural patterns, but to raise awareness of (1) Lhe 
mvriad ways in which such patterns differ across cultures, and (2) the 
special characteristics of American patterns. In ter cul tura 1 Commun 1 - 
c a t ing includes numerous examples and case studies as well as questions 
to ask oneself while interacting in a variety of situations; it is es- 
pecially strong in its attention to cultural differences in nonverbal 
behavior, values, and social expectations. Note: Available' for $3.10 
from the Center for Research and Education, 1800 Pontine, Denver, CO 
80220. 



hee, Dorothy. "Codifications of Reality: Lineal and Nonlineal." In 
James P. Spradlev and David W. McCurdy (Fds.), C onformity a nd Conflict, 
Second Edition. Boston, MA: Tattle, Bro^^7n and Co., 1^7A. pp. 112-127. 

This reviewer highly recommends Eee's article as a fascinating 
Illustration of the extreme and deep-seated ways in which cultures can 
differ. The article ostensibly deals with the differences separating 
the English language from that of the Trobriand Islanders, but thv. 
implications of these differences go far beyond matters of stnict'.ir-' 
and lexicon, touching upon fundamental differences in life stylcis, 
world views, and ways of perceiving reality. Note: This artic:le also 
can be found in Joan I. Roberts and Sherrie K. Akinsanya (Eds.), Edu- 
catio nal Pa tterns an d Cultural Configurations: An Anthropology 
Jiil^J^ALLon • New York, NY: David McKav, 1976. pp. 272-281. 



Marris, Peter. Loss and Change. Garden City, NY: Anchor f^ook.-;, 1076. 
i02p. 

Ostensibly, this little book is not about cross-cultural inter- 
fiction, being concerned instead with the grieving process that follows 
pn^found loss or change. But its first chapter, entitled "The Conser- 
vative Impulse" (pp. 7-25), Is the most cogent explanation ever seen 
bv this revlewc>r of why interpersonal contacts across cultures lead 
to personality disruption fculture shock) as well as to m I sunders tand- 
ingr.. Marris sets out to discuss the deep human need for regularitv 
and pr(H.lictabll,lty in everyday affairs, relating this need to the 
Impact of loss or change. It is this same ne(^d, of course, which 
makes interpersonal dealings with culturally different people f;o d i f- 
ficMilt and disorienting. Even thoug.h Marris makes no sperifi'- mention 
ef cross-cultural pro!)lems of an In tc^ rp(^ r sonal nature, Ills first chap- 
ti'r is a brilliant statement o( the fundamtMUal c/msi'.s (^f ';uch i)rob- 
1 ♦Mn«; . 
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Robinson, Donald W. fEd.). VcrdLct o r. Amor Lea: Readings from Toxt- 
h o()ks of Other Countries . Boston, MA: Houj^hton Mifflin, 197A."""lA5p 
This unusual book contains Jen^thv excerpts, from the secondarv- 
level textbooks of [Q nations: Argentina, Australia, Canada, China 
^People's Republic), Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, Rast Cermanv, 
West Ccrmany, Israel, Ttalv, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Ph i 1 ipin.ne s , 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Soviet Union, and United Kin^'.dom. Those 
excerpts all concern the United States, and are organized in chaiU'er 
dealint> with the American wav of life, urban problems, minorities, 
politics, the dollar, peace and war, and the American character. Of 
interest is the fact that the read'ng level of the quoted passau<-; 
obviously is well above that provided for American secondarv studfiil 
Index . 



Scheflen, Albert E. j£ly_Jianj>uj)^ge an d Social Or der. Englewo(nj 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1972." ?.08p. 

This volume makes its points £is much by photographs as bv use* o 
the written word. Although many of the individual meanings of bodv 
movements are discussed and analyzed, it is the overall function of 
nonverbal behavior that interests Scheflen; that function, as the 
title suggests, is the maintenance of social order. In other words, 
bodv movements are seen as a traditional code operating largely out- 
ot-awareness whether or not language is employed. Body Laaguage and 
So cial Order is the best short introduction to nonverbal behavior ' 
known to this reviewer. Advanced readers will appreciate How Behav- 
-^llILJ!^lfl^L^. (f^-'^r'tJen City, NY: Anchor Press, 1974), by thv sam'cf au'tlior . 



Sharp, Lauriston. "Steel Axes for Stone-Age Australians." In Jami'S 
P. Spradl(>v and David W. McCurdy (F,ds.). Conform ity and_ ConH j^c t , 
Second Fdition. Boston, MA: Little, Brown & Co., ^1974'. ppTTi3-/427 

This interesting article is of use primarilv to the person who 
is attempting to teac^h culture to secondary or collegt>-age stuchMits. 
It is an outstanding illustration of the standard assertion bv an- 
thropologists that the introduction or c:reation of one innovati(ni 
fthinv; or lde£i) into a given cultural pattern eventually will havi- 
ramifications t }ir(Mig,hou t that i^'ittern. Sharp relates how the intro- 
(hiction of an appart.'ntlv insignificant hatchet-size steel axe iulo^ 
th • cultain' of t!ir Australian Aborigines eventual Iv {produced rami- 
fi('at_ions that threatened the vcrv meaning of thcjir lives. 



Stonrfiui.st, Kvcr».'tt V. The Marjjj'nal Man. New York, NY: Ru!-;sfll ^ 
Rus<;r I 1 , 1 9r,l . 228p. 

Orig.inallv publishod in lOT/, Stonoqu i work lias a (■(>rtnir} 

timrl.'S'-; r|ii;ilitv. Subtit.h'd "A St.udv in Perf-;()nantv and Cultur*- 

J 1 ^ N " tb<' h(^ok i,';a thomugji sor' i o I og I ca 1 -fv: vcl lo 1 og i r n 1 infer- 
lu-r-tarion arirl an/ilvsi^; of (he cl.-icib ef divcrgcnf culturr.s ;it Mi». 
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levol of individual functioning. The marginal man is a person who 
exists on the margins of two cultures — one dominan t , one subordinate — 
and consequently experiences personal conflict and resulting personal- 
icv mizat ion . In the first part of this book Stonequist exam- 

ines C:. \jc ial situaticns that produce marginal men: in the second 
part he deals with the consequences of marginality for ad-justmoi . 

We d g e , Bryant M . Visitors t o t he United States and Ho w They See U s . 

Princeton, NJ : D. Van Nostrand Co., 1965. 168p. 

The author prepared for the writing of this book by interviewing 
one hundred "escort-interpreters" of the Department of State who had 
been assisting in the Foreign Leader Program by travelling around the 
U.S. with leading individuals from a wide range of foreign countries. 
The book describes the difficulties faced by foreign visitors in under- 
standing numerous features of American culture (with emphasis on the 
iVnerican political and economic system) and discusses the probable? 
cause of each. Also useful is what the escort-interpreters learned 
about how to promote understanding: in essence, it was to play down 
reliance on verbal explanations and concentrate on exposing the visi- 
tor to the concrete, the real, and the personal. A major value of 
this book is in the extra measure of understanding it provides Ameri- 
c:nns of themselves. The outlook of visitors from Africa, Japan, Uatin 
America, and the USSR is described. 

Yousef, Fathi S. "Nonverbal. Behavior: Some Intricate and Diverse 
Dimensions in Intercultural Communication." In Larry A. Samovar and 
Richard F. Porter (Eds.), Intercultural Communi cation: A Reader, 
Second Fdltion. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1976. pp. 
230-235. 

This short article is valuable primarily for the examples it 
provides of the breakdowns that can occur in intercultural face-to- 
face communication due to mistaken assignment of meaning to the non- 
verbal behaviors of others. The examples include misunderstandings 
founded in monochronic vs. polychronic differences in the handling 
of time, differ ing nonverbal ways of showing respect to a superior, 
nnd variant conceptions of what are acceptable tactile behaviors in 
male-male, female-female, male-female dyads. Note: The containing 
V(;lume Includes many other articles of general interest to those 
invf)lvefl with commun i ca t Lon across cultures; it Ls available for 
'^7.11 from Center for Researcii Education, 1800 Pont lac, Denver, CO 
802 20. 



.^-^iL^^^'_ Throo: Pu hlishoci l. itzoraturo (Books) 



The fol]owinv; entrfos cite published literature (h(^oks and arti- 
cles in books) on non-linguistic cross-cultural prcTblems of an inter- 
personal nature within educational settings (as defined in tht- intro- 
duction, pp. i-ii). The citatipns are ordered hv author's last name, 
and are numbered to facilitate use of the Index, which begins on pare 
60. 



An£i;el, Frank. "Social Class or Cul-ture? A Fundamental Issue in t.hv 
Fxlucation of Culturally Different Students.'' in Bernard Spolskv (ecL), 
The Language Education o f Minority Children . Rowley, MA: Newbur^' 
House, 1972. pp. 37-^i7. 

In this thoughtful article, Angel addresses the critical question 
of what classroom teachers should do differently as they interact with 
and instruct cultural ly di fferent learners. He suggests that the echi- 
cational problems faced by minority group children may be more a func- 
tion of socioeconomic conditions than of cultural differences, hut 
admits the extreme difficulty in ever disentangling cultural from 
socioeconomic factors. In the end, he provides no answers; the arti- 
cle is valuable for the svinpathetic and knowledgeabl e manner in which 
is sties are discussed. 

As(^h, Timothy. "Audiovisual Materials in the Teaching of An thrc^po logy 
from F l.(.*mentary School through College." In George D. Spindler fFd.), 
■^L^lll^?jlLL9iLA"A_^i^^:^^^ Process: Towar d an A nth ropology of FducM t i on . 

Nt'w York, NY: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 197A." pp. " 

The author exph^res ways in which audiovisual devic(^s and mater- 
ials (including pho tc^g rnp hs , slides, filmstrips, films, vidootapt-s , 
sound recordings, and other forms more in the province of the fine 
arts) can he used both as ti-aching dc'vices and as learning activities, 
at all lovols. Many si)e(Mfic id(:»as are included about pedagogical 
a PI » roaches, stud en t pro j cr t ■; , und tcchn ica 1 conoorns . IW h i i og,raphy . 



f'.arna, f.ai:.iy M. " lut; ercu 1 t ura 1 Cmninun i ca l ion Stumhliur Klock,';." In 
f.arrv A. Samovar and Richard F. Porter (F.is.), I n t o r c u 1 t u ra I ('nmwu\\r 
A 'second VaW [ Ion. F.elmont, C'A: Wadswi^rth' f^iM i ;!) i nv, 

Company, l^)7f>. p[.. :^9 1~:^')H. 

Ibis is an ide/il ,'irti<le for (fn' i^. ewe oner to the f"i»'ld n\ i ru ,s 
criltiiral eoinmun I c;i t 1 on *; . Altheurji it i', net iiim'c j T j e,i il v .linnii 
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classroom pr obi ems, some of its examples of accual cross-cultural mis- 
understandings do involve older exchant^e students. Barna presents five 
variables in the face-to-face communication process that are ma] or 
stumbling blocks when cross-cultural contact is involved: (1) Ian- 
guai^e differences, (2) illusive nonverbal cues, ('5) preconceptions and 
stereotypes, (4) the practice of immediate evaluation, and (5) tension 
and hifth anxiety. 

-4- 

Barna, LaRay M., and Jain, Memi C. "Teaching of In tercultural Communi- 
ration at the Undergraduate and Graduate Levels," In David S. Hoopes, 
e t a 1 . ( Fd s . ) , Overview of Intercultural Education, Training, and R e- 
s earch, Volume 11: Education and Training . Washington, DC: Society 
for Intercultural Education, Training and Research, 1978, pp. 1-^. 

This article reviews the history and present status of courses 
on intercultural communication at the post-secondary level; lists fun- 
damental assumptions, ideas, concepts, and theories underlying such 
courses iS well as four basic approaches used in teaching them; dis- 
cusses f uture d irec t ions , prospects, and needs; and lists a variety of 
resources including organizations, materials, audiovisuals , and simu- 
lation games. A nonannotated bibliography is included. Note: The 
containing volume may be ordered for $4.95 from the Intercultural Net- 
work, 906 North Spring Avenue, Ta Orange Park, IT ^SnS25. 

- ) - 

Batchelder, Donald. "Preparation for Cross- .u Irnral Experience." 
in Donald Batchelder "and Elizabeth 0. Warner .)» Beyond Exper - 

ience: The Experiential Approach to Cross-Cu -^1 E ducat ion « Brat- 
tleboro, VT: The Experiment Press. 1977. pp, v»8. 

Batchelder, who is Director of Cross-C"ltur ' '/t.udies for The Exper- 
iment in International Living, outlines a n.iiniu. of exercises, activ- 
ities, anrl discussions that have proved sncressful in helping students 
prt^pare themselves for cross-cultural living experiences. The exer- 
cises relate heavily to the affective and conatlve domains. Involving 
the "process" or "experiential" approach preferred by The Experiment; 
howr^ver, they are nr)t the ty|)e of exercises associated with sensitiv- 
ity training. They are grouped under five general questions that 
netul to be dealt with by the students: (1) Wlio am 1? (2) Wliere do 
I come from? Cl) Wliere am 1 going? (4) What for? and (5) l^^^at am 
] willing to attempt? Many other exercises are described in detail 
between pages 71 and 140' of this volume, 

Batchelder, Donald. "Training ^^-^^ Sfudents Co Lnj; Abroad." In David 
;) . fi o ( ) 1 M • s , t.' t a 1 . ( V.i. Is,), 0 V e_r v i e w_ o f In te rcul tur a 1 Kchi c a t i _on ^ T r a i ii i n ^; 

/Mill FU ' sc' a re T 1 ^ _Vc ) J _u mj^; ^^1 1 I u i_i i ( i x on _ and Tra i n inj^ , Wa s li i ri g t o n , D ( ' : 

Sf>f-!t'ry for lnter(Mi 1 t.ura 1 Education, Training and Res(\'irrh, 19 78, p[i . 

\ '>~f> \ . ' 

In thi.s well written and (nforniative artIcU>, Bat clic 1 dr r bevjns 
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bv roviowin^4 the lil'story, the clicntole, and tho basic assumnticms 
associated with the training of U.S. students r,oint; abroad. T^hon, 
at more lenj^th, he discusses theories, approacHes, mot[iO(is, and re- 
sources that have been found useful and productive in c ros s-cu I t ura 
orientation sessions. T;iie approach Batchelder recorr.inends is .i bal- 
anced amali;ani of the coc^nitive and the exp'orient ial in which the 
students are g iven ^constant (opportunity to involve thomsrlves in 
thr lo-^r^Tint; process rather than act as mx^re passive recipic>nts. 
{iatch-. . -r states t' ' manv successful orientation pro^^r mis liav*.^ 
been orc.ani/.ed aroui. . five kev questions to be answered bv the stu- 
dents individualdv through a process of .^roup di scussi ons and ac ti v 
ities. The quest icns are: Ulio .\m i? Where Do T Co;.h» Froin'? Micro 
Am I Going? U^iat ^\)r? \^n^at Am 1 Willing to Consider Attomptin):? 
A bibliography is included. Note: The containing volume mav b*- 
(ordered for from the Int(>rcul tura 1 Netv/ork, QOfS North Sprinu 

Avenue, ha Orange Park, Ih 6051^5. 

-7- 

Ba t V , F^)g,er . Roechjcat ing Te acher_s;_ _fo_r Jai_lt_ur_al Awareness . New 
York, NY: Prat^-geT Publishers, 1972." f37p. ~* ' >. 

Subtitled "Preparation for Kducating Mexican-American Children 
in Northern California," this book reports on an "ac t i on-r(>sea rc h 
project" carried out under a USOF contract. F5aty (hivised and con- 
ducted an in-service training program for two groups elementarv 
school teachers. The goals were to increase the tea(^hers' under- 
standing of the Mexican-American child's cultural background, and 
to help the teachers find ways to increase the child's self-esteem. 
Pre- and post-tests of tolerance and oj^timism weri? usfd to deter- 
mine changes in the teachers' attitudes. A great deal of spa.c^ in 
this book is preempted bv discussions of methodological and, statis- 
tical matters, but Baty. doc-.s advance a few fiol icy rec c^r ">enda 1 1 ons. 



a rt-sult of his experiences with the 



pro ] ect . 
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FU'als, Ralph L. and Humphrey, N(^rman 0. ^I^LJ* Jil" t i ( > r to beaming: 
^Jl*^,A^l-,^ Student in the L^n i ted S t ,'i t • • ' . Mi nne apo Ti s , >4~n':~ tin i ve r~ 
sitv of M^innesota Press, 1^)S7" lA8p7 ' ' " 

After thor(Migh»y f-xf^laining the "culttira'l a[)proach" adopted 
bv thi' authors (worth reading in itself), thv text disr-us!U'S Mexi- 
can students at home, their adaptatlcm t(^ life in the [inited States 
their reac^tions to t h(^ (• ross-cu 1 t u ral experience^, a; ' their problem, 
upon ret.urning to Mexico. The students were all at • colle',;e and 
uti i v.'i'si tv level, includini; ^;omc^ pos t-doc tor;i 1 f(Mlov C(>nera!i" 
/..n inns are balancerl4)V manv reference^ t(^ the exTx-r i ences and feel 
ing.s >)| individuals. I mp 1 i cj t i on !i for student exchang.e prfM;ranij; ;\ri 
d i ^>cus;;e.J, 
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H-Hlfi)rd, Richard C. "The RoLe and Function of the Native Teaciur . " 
I:: Frank Pialorsi (Fd.), Tea chin g the Hi 1. in;:;ual , Tucson, AZ: Univ^'r- 
si'.v v^r Arizona Press, 1974. pp. 21H-225. ^ 

IV-ijford argue's that there is definitely a place for the nativ.e 
leacher (that is, the teacher from tht: same linguistic hackgroimd as 
Che students) in aural-c^ral language learning programs. His :->nsitIon 
is based on the view that the native teacher usually will he better 
abl.- to explain the many cress-cultural inconsistencies in linguistic 
and cultural norm.s than will the foreign-born teacher (that is, th<' 
teacher who is a native speaker of the language Ueing learned). Tlie 
article includes many exampl,---; of practical classrooin problems of tiif 
kind BedfoT^d has in- mind. Ik'dfo-d st>es the major contribution of thi.' 
f or«cJ.gn-born teacher as the precise t-achLng of pronunciation antl^. of 
id iom. 

-10- 

Bennett, John W. , et^al. In S earch of Tdentitiy: T he da]ianc>se (>ver- 
'"^■^'^^^...Sc-'ho.l ar in America and dapan. Minneapolis, MN : Fniversitv vTf 
Minnesota Press, 1938. 369p". 

■["his ambitious volume is an in te rd is cipl ina r v studv (anthropol- 
ogv, sociology, and psychology) of dozens of d;.ipanese maJL' sLuchMits 
from many walks of life who, during the interwar and post-World War 
II years, sojourned in the United State's for educational purposes. 
A separate cliapter looks at the experiences of Japanese women educatrd 
in tlie U.S.A. Three chapters (Part 111) attempt to generalize about 
the -intercultura I experiences of Japanese students; here the autliors 
dt^veloo a "cultural model of interaction" (and, in particular, 
"an: of status-cue confusion") which could have considerable heuristu- 
value for researchers beyond the Japanese-American context. Appen- 
dices Include suggestions for the guidance of foreign visitors. Note; 
A condensed treatment of the same material may bo found in the follow- 
ing articlf*-: Bennett, John W. , and McKnight, Robert K. "Social N(^rms, 
National Imagery, and Interpersonal Relations." In Alfred r;.. Smith 
( !-:d . ) , Commun icat ion ^^nd Cu I tjir e . New York , NY : Ho 1 t , Ri ncdia r t , md 
Winston, 1966. pp. ^)9f-608.' 

-II- 

P»luba)'.;i, Jon A., arul Pennington, Dorothv h. Ct as si ng 1^ j/J" c> r('nrr s . . . 

Inj o r rar i_c|_l (^^rnmuji Uja_tJ_c)n - Columbus, OH: Charles K. Merrill, HWH. 

This is a teaching guide and r(^source manual dealing with values 
and assumptifms, nonverbal communication, linguistic d i f f c^rence s , the 
issue of power, and the "blocking," assumption?^; that whites and ^'irifuis 
r.K'ial minorilirs have abcnit: eacdi otln^r. Fach cliaptor includes r>\rr~ 
cisf's that f*aii !)o userl In c 1 a ss rfu^m:; . (This aiui'Mat iori adapt »'d frMin 
a r»'/i«'w a[i;)» a r i ng, in The__P»r [ d]j^e . ) 



}MMrd (*! F.(hu:at:ion of Nt'w York CLtv. Tjio rnrrto Ri^\ni Sjiivlv. P)^ )- 
l^'J/'. York, NY: Oriolo lulitiims, 107;\ " :*67p. 

This volume^ reports oti a broad resiMrch nrojoct carri^'vl out in 
N»'w York C i t X' usLny; as suhjeots Lmmi.i:: ran t Piu^rrn Riraiis of primai'v 
-School Muoh attontioii is paid to tho probU-ms of hMrniu)', biiy'- 

lish, hut non- 1 in^^u i ■'^t: prvibloms are discussed ar. well — sreesporial 1 
the chapter ont. i t Uvr'Tbo Soc ia 1 -Cu I tura I Ad)astmeiU of Puerto Rirau 
Pupils and Parents." One interesting conclusion of this «^tudv is 
t.[iat tlie kev difference between those imnu^;rant children who a^ljust 
well and make proi>ross in school, and those who don't, lies in the 
realr:i of individual personality characteristics. Practic\al recom- 
miMulat ions for metlKnis and materials, .e^ roup i nt^, , staliiny:, ti\-udu>r 
M-aininv:, and so forth, are included. 



iV^h.ur: ill, Paul "Field Anthropologists and ClassriHM^i TcMcheis." 

In Francis A.d. lanni and Fdward Storcv (Ids.), Cultur<al Relevance 
and Fduc at ional Issues . Boston, MA: Little, Brown and Co.", i^^7.f. 
pp. 17^-1.90. 

Fn tins i n t e rl^st inj; article, Bohannan finds .threat a re as o { s i m i- 
lariLV hi' t we en an t h ropo lot; i st s working in stran^>e and farawav places, 
and classroom teachers — especiallv neophy tos--work i n^:, in schools in 
commun i t i t\s different from those in which thev were raised. The 
comparison not only is convincing on an intellectual level, hut also 
leads to some useful and practical suggestions for teachers. Bohan- 
nan argues that it is teachers rather than students who must make the 
major <id]ustment in cult'irally diverse classrooms, and that such 
changes can ha rrade only on the basis of knowledge and full under- 
st/mding of both cultures involved. The teachers must then scrut in- 
iri» tiielr own values to determine which of their pedagogical and 
disciplinary preferences are really worth insisting on, and which 
are mi^relv discardable artifacts of their own cultural background. 
If tliest^ steps are not taken, the destructive emotional backlash of 
culture shock mav seriously undermine teacher-student communication. 

Bohannan, Paul, et al. "An Fxperimental Ninth-Grade Anthropology 
Course." In George D. Spindler (Ed.), Educat ion and Cu 1 1 u r a 1 Pr oce s s 
T oward an Anthrop ol ogy of E ducation. Mew York, NT: Holt, Rinehart .s" 
Winston, 1974. pp. 491-505. 

The authors describe in detail an anthropology course thev taugh 
to ninth graders of average and above-average intelligence at an indi^ 
pendent day school in Illinois over a period of three years. During 
the first vear, the following topics were covered: cultural and so- 
cial anthropology (emphasizing detailed ethnographic studies such as 
Turnbull's The Fore st People ), human origins and prehistory, and com- 
parative civilizations. During the second and third years, the cmn- 
parative civilization material was dropped and the other topi<:s vcrc 
spread over the entire year. The authors conclude that ninth graders 



<\\n hi' taiu;ht iophis t i ca t. t.'d an t hropo 1 i t\i 1 inati^rial about; as r^\ulih/ 
as rolU'i.;^ fror^hmen and sophomores, alt.houp,h thorr aro rortain dift i- 
rultios particular to the younger students. The authors also offer 
speeific advice on the training, of ^;econdarv schi'JO 1 teachers who will 
he teaching; similar c(nirses. 
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Brans lord, hou i s A., et a 1. . (FaIs.). C\i.1 tural Diver s i ty and . th^^l Kxcep- 
^ il^'Ui^ • Ai'lin^ton, VA: Council for KxcepLlonal Children, U)7A. 

This document contains selected proceedings from 'the Conference 
on Kxceptional Children hold at has Vegas, Nevada, in August 1^)7'K 
The focus of the conference was the needs of culturally and linguis- 
ticallv different exceptional children. Presentations of special in- 
terest to readers of this hihliography covered topics such as (1) wavs 
in which the culturally diff' ste,dent comes into conflict with 

tr.\ditional curricula, (2) U\...iing stvles of Mexican-Americans and. 
Asian-Americans, (3) value conflict in the education of Native Ameri- 
cans, and (4) the Asian-American Vs search for identitv. Note: Availa- 
ble for J^3.00 from the Counc il for Except innal Children Information 
Center, 1^20 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 

Bremheck, Cole S. "Educational Aspirations as a New Social Force." 
In Cole S. Brembeck and Walker H. Hill (Eds.), C ultural Challenges to 
Fducat ion . Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1973. pp. 63-85. 

Brembeck reports on a series of extensive interviews he conducted 
in India, Pakistan, and the Philippines in order to learn more about 
t'ae social determinants influencing sch'ool learning within the context 
of risinv; expectations. Among other things, Brembeck was interested 
in studying (1) the preservation of cultural identity by villagers in 
the face of alien ways imported by schools, (2) discontinuities b:^- 
tween hone and school resulting from education of the young, and (3) 
the response of elite groups to upward pressure from lower classes. 
Read this article for an international perspective on cross-cultural 
problems in education in an intranational context. 
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Brislin, Richard, and Pedersen, Paul. '^ ross-Cultural Orientation 
Programs . New York, NY: Gardner Press distributed by Hasted Press), 
1976. 223p. 

T]][f> volume is a thorough review of knowledge and practice rela- 
tive to ct oss-cultura 1 orientation programs for a variety of purposes 
and audiences. After discussing the basic issues in cross-cultural 
adjustment and orientation, the authors describe eleven models for 
cross-cultural or ieMta t ion s , review eight programs that have been put. 
into 'ctual practice, describe nine audiences (such as multinational 
busir.es.smen , students abroad, and so forth) that have benefitted from 
orientation programs, discuss various methods of evaluating the suc- 
cess of cross-cultural orientations, and provide practical guidelines 



ip^*^i«il inti-rosL to uscts of t h i b i b 1 i r^i phv nrr a d i s<miss i ol 
: luK'sor .1 ' s {'Dl'- S:^ 1 Human Ho 1 a I ions Trn i n in.^. rocju i roim ni for oduont ors , 
onaiMto troanKMit.s of or i on t a t: i ons tor foi-oii^n stiulonts in ( !^o I'n. 
^-^t-itos and Ainorioan studont^'. abr(\id, and an analvsis of i ho nsofnl-- 
no.o; o T-os:^-ou 1 t ura I oriontation as narf of a bilin\',u^il oduoatiori 
■ . larlui«'d is an oxLonsivo unannotatoci 1m b 1 i o\',ra]Miv . 
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iUirv;iM-, flonr-.- o. Ft ■^ V"!l'''_^!j:'^Ji^'iL^;j_l:0\-^^^^^^^ Toaojiinj^ Torhnia/u-;. 

Al lMi.|uorc}no , N'M: Sor. t; liwo.s t Cooporat i vo F.duoational l.aboratorv, / 1 . 
1 ^p. 

Fhis. "Manual in Cultural Son s i t. i v i t. v" is ono of ilio fow oxistin.', 
Mill-.soalo arto^l{U^■, to disouss practical stops tliat Loachors in multi- 
cultural classrooms can tako ' > doal inoro i n to 1 1 i ^">,on t 1 v and om]iatliot- 
icallv with their students. ; no book troats c r oss-cai 1 t ura 1 ]iroblonis 
in L'tluoation bri.iadlv, nt>t limitini; LtscMf to problems poculiat" to t ho 
Southwest, where it was pnulucod. Bur^;or advocates "svnc re t i sm , " the 
mutual comprcMTiise of ethnic patterns, in schools and olsewhere. 

-! 

Fiurgt^r, Henrv C . "Cultural IMuralism and the Schools." In Cc^t- S. 
Bromlieck and Walker H. b'll (Kds.), C ul tur al Cha 1 U>n^;i-s t_^lJl<i^ii'£L^ i . 
hexin.t;ton, MA: L(^xinv;tcv ;ooks , 1973. pp. 5-18. 

Burger hoi;ins by r. iewing the terms "Ant;l.o-conf onni tv , " "meltin>; 
pot," and "cultural pluralism," and concludes that the latter is closer 
to what has oc cured, and is occurring, in reality. Since cultural mi- 
norities will play an increasing role in American education, teachers 
must learn tc^ use the inherent cultural differences of minority chil- 
dren as resources for learning. Burger classifies the variables of 
c rt^ss-c ul tura 1 differences — time handling, communicative stvles, sense 
ot environmental control, and so forth — and makes many concrete sug- 
gestions as to how thev catv^e turned to pos i f ive effect in classrooms, 
Hi.s manv ♦'oot notes ser'-e as a kind of b i hi iogr ap hv , 
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Burger, Henrv 0. "Adapting l-duoation Cross-Culturally." In Cole S, 
Bremhock and Walker H. Hill (Kds.), Cultural Challenges t o Hducaticm. 
Lexington, MA: hexington Books, 1971. pp. 111-119. 

Burger presents a considerable number of suggestions concerning 
wavs in which American classroom practices can be modified and adapted 
in order to increase the interest of non -Anglo children in school and 
in particular subjects. Four broad areas are discussed: sociological 
onvironment, teaching mcthculs, curricular subjects, and examples of 
individual subjc^cts. Burger offers numerotis suggestions, not a. 1 1 of 
which are clearlv or systematically presented. Nevertheless, the 
article should repav the extra effort required to undc^rstand it, es- 
pecially if the reader is a classroom teacher looking for practical 
sugges t ions . 



-:\- 

l^v'iM*^;, Tanl, aivl Hvcts, Happic. "Nonverbal (lomimin i r.i t i v>n .nul l\]c 
l"\im\i t i iMi of ChilklrtMi." Tn Coiirtiu^v B. (la;-ultMi, ft nl. (l\ls.), I'liiir- 
tions o\ Jji the' c; 1 ,1 ssrooin . Nt'w Yorl<, W: Ti'c-u'her>; Colh'i' 

F^r^ssV V^iy:."" "ppV V n'. ' 

HtTt' is a hU^hlv readabU' art: iclr that: (1) pcTsiias ivo 1 v (ieinon- 
St. rates tiht' iinpc^rtancc* of t!u' various nonverbal channels in human cova- 
:nnnicaLuMK (2) emphas i ;'a\s the human intc^raction view of eommun i cat: i c^n 
( re L L't;at: i ni; the sencier-to-rece i vo r- 1 ransm i ssion view to the realm oi' 
t 1 eeommun io a t ion s , where it is more appropriate); ( ^) coffers some 
astute cM^SL>rva t ions abcMit the oriv;in of cross-cultural prc^blems in 
til.' classroc^m, and about the nature of nrcviudice and c^ross-cul tura 1 
m i sundL^r st and i n^-',s i;enerally; and ('i) discussers the special role of 
tlie ncMwerhal channels of communication in heliMU^; (or binderinv,) 
chililren in learning, how te learn. Numerous concrete examples dtuai- 
^u'n^ tnesi.' and ether point.s, 

:'.V''rs, hanpie, and Bvers, Paul. "["^i ensions of Nc^nverbaJ (Communica- 
tion." In r h a r 1 o 1 1 e P. . i n s or ( [■ d , ) , Dimcn s i ons o \ L anguage K >^[''_e r - 

it>nce. \ew York, NY: Av,athon Press, \^7^. nn. . 

In an article whicli relates explicitjv to classrtnim communication, 
Byers emphasize the f asc i nat in,c; relationship between human inter- 
action styles and biolot;ical rhythms (particularly the t en-c vc 1 e-pe r- 
sec<^nd brain wave). The process of human face-to-face cc^mmunic^.at ion 
is si'cn in "t»rms of individuals* bein^ able to \:,ct "in svnch" with one 
an<.^ther; ileen barriers to successful communication mav exist w^hen tiie 
dominant rhvthmic beats of people from different, cultures occur at 
different multiples of one- tenth of a second, lie [>ossibilitv that 
differi^nt personal styles mav exist within the .>ame culture-specific 
rhvthmic pattern is discusscKi, as is the possibilitv that nonverbal 
cues of the same variety mav be shown at differins.^ locations on the 
body. .'\ thoui;h-provokin(^, article. 

Carter, Thomas P. SFd' entrv -130-. 

Cazden, Courtney B., and John, Vera P. "Learning; in American Indian 
Children." In Murray h. Wax, et al. (Eds.), Anthropo log ical Perspec - 
tive s on Education . New York, NT: Basic Books, 1971. pp. 252-272. 

The authors discuss a wide range of cross-cultural differences 
that affect the t eac hi ng- 1 earn ing situation, not all of which arc 
associated with American Indians. The article is written as a review 
of the literature on research, but the authors use it as a vehicle 
for making, manv inforried comments, e,specially about the testing, of 
indians. The b i bl iography d i rec t s thb reader to much literature in 
the fieUi, including the vital but often neglected areas of visual 
.earning, listening behavior, and time nerspective. 



rlu'vni'".-, ArnolJ W . ' ^'-i.^'ln ni^ cMiiMr^ : MirtCrrnt f'li 1 t iifr.s in ( hr 

iV ihc scvi-n rhapfrrs in lliis honk, tho lattor t Inau' const itutv 
l!r« l.iniui.iY'.r npnr^Moh notrd in lA\c t i t; 1 o ; tlicv doal with "h.in-n.i'^'t^ 
UovtMorMnont. , " "Kecontiivo Skills," and " !■ xn r oss i vo Skills," and. in- 
c'hulo nnnuToiis dotaili'd ideas for a witU^ \'ariolv ot olassro^^m act ivi- 
^''''s. 'I'hc first fiMir ohaptors contain a e,onornl ovorviow o t ho pro!^ 
Ions ..Hid stron>Uhs of oulturall.v difforont oh i Mron , and of t ho (ina 1 i - 
t ii!'s !H'odod hv thoir toachors. Chovnov rolios oonpa ra t i vo 1 v ho<ivilv 
on lont^thv qni^tc^s Iron varicni.s au t ho r i t i c^s , most" dorivod from '-atia-- 
ials imhli.shod prior to 1^)7(^. Of oxcaaU- ionn 1 vadio is tho fourth 
ohaptor, " S t rtMi>;t h-. of Childron of Diffcrcait Cnlnirt'.s" (]ip. ^0--")-'^'i, 
whoroiti aopoar sovc^ral \(nM\ M^;ts of dcsirahlo attritnitos t licit wort> 
oontrihuLod hv toaidiors of aioh ch i 1 dron . hach oharUcr oiuls v; i t h an 
o>; t I'ns i vt • h i h I ior,rap!iv . 



r'ofion, Ri>sa]io A. "Cimcopt aa 1 Stvlos, C^ulturo C^onflict, and "^ion- 
vorhal Tosts of [ntolliv,oniN In F.A.d. Tanni and ^'.dwanl St(^rov 

( \'\ 1 s . ) 1 Ca 1 1 I u r a 1 Re 1 t-vanco u i ^ 1 Ik huMt ion a 1 s s u o s . H o s t n n , MA: 

f . i t t. I o , p. n nvii Tnul Co . / 1 O 7 1 . ' . q/^ _ '.i'/. 

In thi^^ outstanding article, C(>hon outs throurdi to tho hoart 
oi tho d i f f i cnl t i OS assooiatod with solunil performance in cross-cul- 
tural contcjxts. She focust^s orimarilv on the i ncc^nnpa t i 1-^ i 1 i t v of two 
major C(^nceptual stvles, the "analvtic" Ctvpical of mainstream Amer- 
icans) and the "relational," showing how those stvles are assoiM'at i'd , 
respec t i ve 1 V , with "formal" and "sha red- f unc t ion" pr imarv ^roup sc^- 
cialization settin,i;s. Tho reciJcr is tlion shown whv the term "cul- 
ture conflict" properlv ri^fers to tho differences between tho two 
ccmceptual stvles, and whv the problems result in<^, are anic^ni; the mc^st 
difficult faced bv educators. Final 1 v. Cohen tliscusses the recc^ntlv 
developed "cuiture free" nonverbal tes: ; of intelligence and ar.aus 
c V 1 nc i nt; 1 V that b v stressing, t h e a na I v t i c c on c e p t ua 1 s t v 1 e , 1 1 u ■ ■, o 
tests may discriminate at^niiist certain cate\u(^ries of students more 
th<in the tests they were desi.t>netl to replace, Ribl io^raphv . W^te: 
Tius article also can be found in Joan T. Roberts and Sherrie K. 
Akinsanva (F:Ais.), ScluH^lin^ in the Cultural Context. New York, NT: 



David McKav, \07h. pp. 200-321. 



Cc^mna ',or, Henrv Steele. Mee t the U.S.A. New York, NT* Institute for 
International F.d ucat ion, 1970. ?.^5\'> . 

This volu' " is desie,nec! as a practical ^uide for "academic visi- 
tors" tr:> the hnitfd Statc\s. Information on American r.ove rnmc^n t , ro- 
liuion, 1/iw, economics, education, families, soc iocu 1 1 ura 1 patterns, 
and so fc^rth is followed by detailed advice to entorinf forei-.^n col- 
lei;e and university students. This book was first published in l^'^'^, 
an^t has been tlirout;h five revised erlitions since then. Note: A 



simLlar h(^ok, .■'ll:hou^;h not closi^;nocl espor la 1 1 v for stiulents, is the 
r"(^lIowinp,: Alison R. l.anler. Living in the U.S.A. New York, NY: 
Charles Serihnor's Sons, 2n5p.' 
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Contlon, Kliine C. Aec ul turat: Ion Proh lems i n A d u 1 1 Kdiiea t: i on . New 
Hrunswiek, NJ: In t ercu I tura 1 Relations and Etlinic Studies Institute, 

This essav deals with the problems encountered bv in~mii;rants and 
immigrants in their attempts to adjust to their new iiome community. 
Amont> the topics covered are rate and de,v;ree of assimilation, culture 
shock, educational failure of the "disadvantaged," the relation of cul 
ture and middle-class norms, cultural conflict in urban classrooms, 
and the need for "bi-culturat ive" adult education. Note: Available 
for S2.50 from the IRES Institute, Rutgers Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, 10 Seminary Places New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 
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Condon, Eliane C. N on -Verba 1 Commun ica t ion . New Brunswic:k, N J : In- 
ter cultural Relaticas and Ethnic Studies Institute, 1973. 22p. 

Introductory information is present i on me ta 1 inguist ic s (cul- 
turally conditioned patterns and sequences of thought), kinesics 
(body language), and paralinguistics (vocal but nonverbal behavior). 
For each field of study, basic definitions and general scope are 
presented. This monograph is inten.-'d for use in training teachers. 
Note: Available for $2.00 from the IRES Institute, Rutgers CracUiate 
School of Education, 10 Seminary Place, Now Brunswick, NJ 08903. 
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Con don , Eliane C . Introduction to Cross-Cultural Com muni cation . New 
Brunswick, N>J : In tercul tura 1 Relations and Ethnic Studies Institute, 
1973. 25p. 

Intended primarily for use in training teachers, this monograph 
presents introductory information about cross-cultural communication. 
Topics covered include: definition of culture, role of culture, ethno- 
centrism, national character, and differences in the perception of 
reality. Note: Available for $2.00 from the IRES Institute, Rutgers 
Graduate School of Education, 10 Seminary Place, New^ Brunswick, NJ 
08903. 
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Cordasco, Francesco, and Bucchioni, Eugene (Eds.). Puerto Rlcan Chil - 
d ren in Mainland Schools . Metuchen, N J : Scarecrow Press, 1968. A65p. 

Reasning that the Puerto Rican child has been seen by Amer ican 
educators only in terms of language, the editors of this volume pre- 
sent him in his full socio-cultural context. Part I deals with aspect 
of Puerto Rican culture; Part II discusses the Puerto Rican family; 
Part III treats the Puerto Rican experience on the main land (that is, 
the continental United States) in terms of conflict and acculturation. 



\\\ri rV, whirh iiu*liu!i-; half ^if the voliuiu^'s artirU's, rowcvny. ( hr 
.'XptT ii'iir o (if PiuMHc^ Kit-an ^Mii hirrn in mainland schools. A larv'.o nu:i:- 
hrr of those i'ollerfeJ artiolos rolati^ spocMfioallv to fMierj Kioans 
in Now Y(M-k Citv. vo 1 umo oonolndos with an on(>rinous b i h 1 i or.TMi^ii \ 

e: oul'Iishra .ind unruM i sluvl mata^rials ooncerninv\ PiuTlo Kioan.s. 
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Covc 1 I o , hiuM^a rd . Thi- Soo ia 1 Hao k^^roiim.j_ oj' t ho It a I o-Anior ioa n So hoo I 
^'JlLl^J.* htMdon, Tho Nothor 1 ands: H.d. Br i 1 iV T^'^'^->7 . AS8p. 

Thiri dociiinonL oriy.;inallv was writton as a Ph.D. dissertation at 
Nov York Knivorsitv in l^AA; vorv probahlv, it remains the most tlior- 
ough and complete extant studv of the deep cultnral problems enooiin- 
terod hv immi.^rant students and t 1k» i r partaits in the I'nitt^l States. 
K<.-freshint;.l V, Covello cUies not talk ad nauseam about lany\uat^,(' dirrioul- 
ties. His emphasis is on a wide varietv of social, rommxun icat iona I , 
and educational prohlom.s hamperini; the relations between the immi- 
grants and American schools. The work trt^ats onlv one immigrant c.rcMip, 
the V>^JL^^i>i_lno_s (peasants) from Southern [talv, whose transit i(>n to 
Americai^. life was unusually stressful. But this work has wider appli- 
cation both as a model for research and as an outstanding representa- 
tive Stat lament of the many kind s of problems pottait ia 1 Iv facing immi- 
e^rants. Manv direct quotes from immigrants help ktn^p the d i scuiss i (>n s 
<"Iose to real it V. See tvsfiec la 1 1. v Part III, "Italian Fam i 1 v Mores und 
Their Kducational Implications*' (about 150 pages). 
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Covello, Leonard. "Accomodation and the Elomontarv School Experience." 
In Joseph Rvan (Kd.), Ethnics : hifc in Working Class A^iu^ r i c^a . 

F.nglewood Cliffs, Nd : Prent ico-Hair," 1 ^71 . op. 100-112. 

In this exci^rpt from his major book, Covello distaissos tho adjust- 
m^^^nts and conflicts faced bv elementary school children of Italian 
parents in the United States. Documentary evidence (in the form of 
portions of retrospective interviews with Italian college students) is 
offt^red to shCTw the acute sense of inferioritv felt by Italian (Jiildren 
in American schools. Covello discusses the psychological stress suf- 
tert^I bv th(^ children as they are torn between Anu^rican vahu's and 
allegiance to the Italian family; he reasons that this conflict dcHvs 
not produce defiance of all Italian values and mores because it is 
fundamentally a conflict, between "public" and "private" culture. He 
also reasons that the child's attitude toward school is not necessar- 
ily impaired because school provides an opportunicv to esc apt* from 
home and a f f ord s o t herwi se una va i lab I e ac t i v i t ies and fac i 1 1 1 i es , 
such as those* associated with recreation. 
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Cultur. Contact 1 1 . Cambridge, MA: ABT Publications, 1^76. 

This is a simulation game stressing global awareness and cultural 
relativism, to ho. plaved bv twentv to thritv students in grades sevt^n 
through twelve. The game is predicated on the landing of a tradini: 



I' >;pt.\l i t. LOT1 on i\u isnlatLui i si ami inn.ibitoii hv a ncni- i ndust r la 1 tribe, 
riu' pr.ihli'ni is for tho l*x|m.hI i t i on miinhcrs to o.omnum ioatc with tlio na- 
tives, and vice VL^rsa . 'Y\\c oh]cci is to cloniiin s t ra 1 tho inisuiulor- 
stanJinv;s that arisL* whcMi two diffcriMU ^Milturos meot . Noto: A - 
t uroCont^ao^ _n kit can ho or^h'T'oil for SUt.SO frc^m AiVP Puh I i on t i (Mis , 
Wliooior Strt>ot, CambridvuN MA 021)8. 



D.irrow, Kon , and Palmquist, Brad. Trail s-Cai 1. tura 1 S t luly ( in i do . VaIo 
Alto, CA: Volnntoors in Asia, 1977. I'i^p. 

ProScan tod is a I (Mi 5; so r ic\s of ques t ions for uso i n svs t oma t i c 
"'►hso rva t i (^n and inquiry with respect a foroit^n culture. The top- 
icr^ L^^vored include econ(^mics, politics, social structures J^t-'x roles, 
religion and hellt?fs, music and art, food, education, c^ommun icat Lons , 
health and welfare, and tho trans-cultural experience. The volumo is 
intendcui for use hv students, volunteers, and others crossing; national 
bvMuidaries, hut mi^ht well he of use to teachers who are preparing, 
units on foreign cultures. Note: Availahle for $2.85 from Center for 
Research and Education, 1800 Pontiac, Denver, CO 80220. 

OeBlassie, 'Richard R. Counseling with Mexican-American Youth: Precon - 
c options and Proce sses . .^ustin, TX : Learn in p; Concepts, Inc., 1976. 

The author *s purpose is to examine and minimize the stereotypes 
while emphasizing the uniqueness, dignity, and worth of each individ- 
ual Mexican-Americcan . Chapters on cultural background include analy- 
sis of social, attitudinal, family, religious, linguistic, and educa- 
tional characteristics. Then attentioi is focused on problems and 
concerns of Mexican-.\mer ican youth, with specific and detailed discus- 
sions of the practical aspects of counseling. The book concludes with 
four illustrative case studies. (Note: This annotation was adapted 
from a review in a publication of the New Hampshire Office of Equal 
Kducat i onal Oppor tuni ty . 
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Drucker, Ernest. "Cognitive Styles and Class Stereotypes." In Elea- 
nor Burke Leacock (Ed.), The Culture of Poverty: A Critique . New York, NY 
Simon and Schuster, 1971. pp. Al-62. 

Drucker levels an attack on the popular myth that lower-class up- 
bringing leads to "concrete" thought processes, while middle-class up- 
bringing loads to (higher order) "abstract" thouglit processes. He 
views intelligence tests as "gatekeepers" which serve to select and 
develop certain styles of thought which subsequently are advocated .is 
su[H'.rior. He shows with examples that ir.nny supposed facts about lower- 
class thought are probably artifacts of the middle-class-oriented re- 
search process. The whole notion of levels of development is discussed, 
and the conclusion is reached that high-IO children may be superior on Iv 
in terms of cognitive conformity. Einally, Drucker discusses the work 
of Herman Vitkin'on "field dependent" and "field independent" c(v.',nitive 



•M^P'--'n- to .m;,m.1v (1 i St r i huL.^i ovrr all sori^ 



Dnmont., Robort V., Jr. "LiMrniiv; Kn^lish :\v \ How t:o Bo SiltMit: Stu- 
dios of Sioux and Cherokoo Classrooms." In Coiirtui^v B . Ca/.ilon, ot: al. 
^^■^^••), F unetiions of Language in t: h e _C Ijjssr m^ii . Nov York, XY : Toaoli- 
i*rs Col. logo Press, 1.972 . pp. 344-369.' 

Ostiensilily , tzhis artzicle is about: the wav (silence) in whioh In- 
dian studontzs gained control ovt>r insensitive wlii t e teachers and Uius 
;^r(Uo*: ted themselves from pedagogical excesses. The main benefit of 
the essay, however, is that it compares and contrasts a singul 
int;f f c^ct ive teacher of Indians with a singularly effective one. l)u- 
mont also discusses how a t oacher- 1 ra in ing institution could prc^P'^^'^^ 
novict teachers for positions in multicultural classrooms. 

-38- 

Dumont, Robert V., and Wax, Murray L. "Cherokee School Socic^tv and 
the Tntcrcul tural Classroom." In Joan 1. Roberts and Sherrie K. Akin- 
san\a (Eds.), Sch ooling in the Cultural Context . New York, NY: David 
McKav Co., 1976. pp. 205-216. 

Djmont and Wax report findings gleaned from long heur-; of obser- 
vation in schools attended by the Oklahoma Cherokee. i nev tell us 
that in the great majority of cases these classrooms could be desig- 
nated 'cross-cultural" only in the sense that two culttires are present 
in fact, however, such classrooms are the scene of a cold war between 
the stjdents and the teacher. In this war the s t uden t s' cons is t en t Iv 
win battles by means of an intricate series of procedures that effec- 
tively frustrate the ultimate goals of their white teachers: "uplift- 
ing" and assimilating the Indians into mainstream societv. The 
most effective weapon used by the students is passive silence. The 
problem, according to the authors, is that the teachers have little 
or no interest in learning from their students and in joining with 
them to structure the learning context. However, the rare teacher 
can be found who does work successfully in a true "intercul tural 
classroom." The article ends with a description of one such class- 
room. 
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Dye, Joan C. "Relationship 1 *Life-Space' to Human Aggression: Im- 
plications for the Teacher In Bi lingual-Bicultural Education." In 
Antonio Simoes (Ed.), The Bilingual Child . New York, NY: Academic 
Press, 1976. pp. 173-188. 

This article discusses the way classroom space is ordered and 
decorated, the effects such ordering and decorating can have on stu- 
dents psychologically and socially, and the methods whereby sensitive 
teachers can create an environment that will help to minimize the cul- 
ture shock experienced by immigrant students. Following a scholar- 
oriented review of the literature. Dye offers numerous practical 



(it" sdmot. imos ^fiu^ral) su^:g(.' s t. i on s that; shouhi provi' t luni^Uu -nro\'ok i in: 
\ov prai' t i I lone r s whotluT i^r not thov ^re w(^rkiny.\ with iinniLu,iMnt ^itn- 
(louts. 
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{• i d L% r T I y\ r id ( . ) , ^^^^ [^]}^ ^Jl S Links _ Bo twoon Cul t ii r o ^^ . \^ o s'. ton, }[A: 
Scaiul i nav ian Univorsitiy lUK)ks, I'^^ytl. 2^^p. 

Tin. s book i s based t)n a sc r Los of s tziicl ies , aiit: lior i zed bv IIN1\SC() * s 
i'/onornl ronforonco, on tiho impact of study abroad on students from the 
United Arab Republic, India, and Iran. Those studies have been anal- 
v::ed and combined with the writings of a number of outstanding scliol- 
ars lo produce a systematic look at the cross-cultural, studv exper- 
ience. Tiie hook begins \^it\\ several general articles on international 
education, the psvcliolog ica I dimensions of educational interchange, 
and tlie status of current research. The second section includc\s re- 
jnuts of specific studies in Egvpt, Iran, and India as well as several 
essavs bv Ei^le on tlie nature and significance of the cross-cultural 
studv experience, especially in its communication dimension. (This 
annotation adapted from a rev iew /appea r ing in the newsletter "(^ommuni- 

rpu-. ) 
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Kpstei n , Char lot te . I ntergroup Relations for the (.lassrooin Teach er . 
Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 214p. 

Fpstein discusses in sociological terms the problems and solu- 
tions associated with intergroup contact in schools. She is respon- 
sive primarilv to issues genera*^'.' in the 1960s involving differences 
in race, soc ic^economic status, ' r..:. religion; differences based on na- 
tional origin nre also discussea !.)ut not emphasized . Numerous practi- 
cal suggestions are included. For example. Section IV explains how 
lesson> covering biology, arithmetic, spelling, elemeatarv science, 
U.S. history, and Julius Caesar can be employed in developing better 
social relations in a heterogeheous schi.ol setting. An annotated 
bibliographv lists readings of value to the teacher. 



Ferguson, Henrv. M anual for Multi-Cultural and Ethnic Studies . Thomp- 
son, CT: InterCulture Associates, 1977. 134p. plus a large number of 
unpaginated forms and exercises. 

This big loose-leaf manual, subtitled "A Survival Manual for the 
Innovative Leader," focuses more on tasks and problems associated with 
culture learning than on the substance of that learning. Chapter One, 
"Cultural Learning," analyzes cultural education and states its goals. 
Chapter Two, "Faculty Development," discusses ways and means of carrv- 
ing out an in-service training program designed to help teachers bet- 
ter understand culture ns well as cultural learning; this chapter 



vliii'h fc'tjuirt' i:hr pMrrh>i-;r ot otluM' nuitrfidls l'nM!i I n ( nCu 1 i urr A^; • 
^ ^"-^ • t:h.ipL iT riu .'I' , "Cur r u'\i \\m 1 opiiuMit , " t r^a t s luiiMrrous 

:>r.irtirMl mat.Lrrs a sju).' i >u imI with drs i r.ii mi^', an.l i mp L'mu'M t i n^', :i *m!- 
ririilinn as well as cU' 1 op i ny; and niakinr ourfioular inatt'fials t^i 
kini.hi; an i n 1 rivs i i ni\ fiMiurt' of rhis oliapt.or i r-, its frank (riMti:u;i' 
o! Iho iMiblio rolatiiMis aspi-ols of ourrioiilum ilovo 1 opmont (lor fxani 
}Uo, U sui;,i.;L'sLs thai' school ot^'ioials br kopt "sli.rjillv d o 1 luir^i . " ) . 
Ch<uUor Four ocM^oorns "Ilva I ua t ilhi and Appraisal" of oultuiMl 1 tarn in/ 
F^iri-hasi^ ot tfio manual oonvovs L'ho ri.uht lo duplioalo tlu- uanit'rous 
forms inoUuU'd thoruin. An cyAon^ivc b i bl ioi:raphv (inoludin;/, sliorf 
ani^itations for somo iMitrios) and list of o ri^an i ;'.a t ! ons aotivr in 
in f orou 1 1 ura I studios oomnKaos t lio manual. This ri^viowi-r liuuid i ho 
prose ratlu'r rambliiu;, but on tlio whoU' was impn^ssod witli the mainial 
as a rosouroo and oonoL'ptual );uidL'. Moio: Available for '^'lO.'*'^ from 
IntorCail turi^ Assi^^iaios, Wnx 'I'll, Tbomi ;on , CT . 

-U \- 

Forsh, Sovmour , (Ftl . ) , L^JiL^n^ ^^i!^ Abcnit Peoples and Cai l t ur os . i-.vanst on, 
II.: Mcnou.t;al, Littol Co., 1974. Students' vo lumo :'"l":Mlp~ TiMohors' 
t;uido: "wf). 

T!h* students* volume is a eolU-^ction of rt readings, many hv 
Fersh himself, ^rcniped into five cdiapters: (1) Chant;ini\ \':>'Vv?s o\' Our- 
selvi's and the Universe', (2) Seeing; Facli Other a; Outsitlers and In- 
siders, (3) Considering Whv Human Viewpoints Differ, (4) Conimun i ea t i ui 
With Faeh Other, and (5) Perceivinj^ Cultural Patterns in New V i.'s. 
Intended for seeondarv students, tlie volume strikes tliis rev\v\^cr as 
too iliffieult fLir all except Juniors and sen^'ors reading at or abtn^e 
;.;rade level. The readings are diverse; some seem tangential to what 
is pr^^sumahlv the main tlirust. On the other hand, tliev are capable 
ot providing; an excellent springboard for class discussicni — wliich, 
judi^ini; from the teachers' ja;uidc^ is the main use forseen bv Fersh. 
Much would depend upon the level oi knowled.t^e and soplii st icat ion 
brouii;ht to the classroom hv the teacher. 



Fit^U, John P., and Yaffee, honor- C. Adjusting t o the USA: Orienta- 
tion for Int e rna tional Students. Washington, DC: Merid i a n"H mi sc*'" In- 
ternational, 1977. 121p. ' 

This well written volume is designed as a handbook and ,^uide for 
foreign student advisors or others who are responsibK' for presenting; 
(Orientation programs to foreien students on American camyniscs. It 
develops a sample two-week orientation program, based on the 2b~vear 
experir^nc^e in this field of the Washington International Center. idie 
.suggested orientation deals witli (I) [practical, admi n L s t ra t i vi' , and 
,i(\ademic matters, (2) American studies (tising a limited definition n{ 
this ti^rm appropriate to the context), and (3) intercul tura 1 communi- 
cation f stressing nonverbal cc^mmun i ca t ion , language, vahu's, and fu^r- 
creption). Mucli substantive material i^ intertwined with sensitive 
pra(^ti(\il and methodological advice :'iv"--n ing tlie conduet of orien- 
tat i(m sessions. It seemed obvious t.^ this reviewer that Adjusting 



1 iov» r.iphy . 
-■V 

F i ^ t i M- , H o r lu^ r t I . . Ribbi.n ' , J i ■ . 1 1_' _ _ Flavin' the Do/, t m i s . C : a m - 
bridge, MA; Hallin^^or Piib I i slvin>; cTkV" 1 ^>'7 A . 3S3p. 

Oospite bein.^ r^^hmdant: and in need of better oditin.^, this volume 
is an outstanding, down-to-oar th statement of tbe problems facvin.i; the 
toai'.hors of urban U^wer-elass Blacks. Drawing, on his sixteim vivirs of 
expiTienco as a teaclier in New York City's notorious "f)On" schools, 
Foster describes and explains the culture of the streetcorner and the 
numt^rous wavs in which its norms and values conflict with those of the 
mitldle-class culture in which many inner-city school teachers were 
raised. Foster carefully differentiates between punitive corporal 
punishment, which he opp(va\s, and "nonpunitivc physical iiitervent ion , " 
for which he presents a convincing rationale based on the life^stvle 
and expectations of lower-class urban Black vouth. Sexual mores and 
oth.T aspects of the cross-cultural conflict that occur in inner-citv 
schools are analyzed, and prescriptions for dealing with the resulting 
problems are offered. The book abounds with examples drawn from real 
lift^. Ideas for training teaclu^rs are t'ully discussed. I'ach chapter 
ends with an extensive b ib 1 iographv . 

-Ab- 

Fuchs, Kstellc. Teachers Talk: Vi ews from Inside City School s. Harden 
Citv, NT: Anchor Book^;, l^bO. 224p. 

This book was written for use with prospective teachers in order 
to provide insights into the kinds of situations and problems thev 
would face as new teachers in inner-city schools. In form, the book 
consists of notes or diary entries written by a number of novice teacli- 
ers describing their experiences, each followed by comments bv Dr. 
Duchs. Particularly applicable to the theme of this bibl iographv are 
Chapters 2, 3, and 4, entitled "Culture Shock," "Machismo: Culture 
Conflict in the Classroom," and "The Escalator." 
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Gallimore, Ronald, et al. Cul ture , Behavior , and Educa t ic^n . Beverlv 
Hills, CA: Sage Publications, 1974. 287p. 

Subtitled "A Study of Hawa i ian-Amer icans , " this volume describes 
research carried out over a period of five years in a commnnity on the 
island of Oahu. The authors and their associates document the Hawai- 
ian family system and its socialization patterns, and relate their 
findings to specific interpersonal conlicts occurring in classrooms. 
Their data include ethno^^raphic descriptions, par t ic i pan t-obse rver ex- 
periences, and a few controlled experiments. Worthy of note Ls the 
fact that Gailimore is a psychologist, while the other two authors 
(Joan W. Boggs and Cathie Jordan) are anthropologists; they have man- 
aged to blend their disciplines, which are* often at odds. Cul ture , 



In'jKi.v ^UKi_ K^^^^^ is t luui^^u- rovok i n^^ Inr tiu' tlu'cM-ist and 

-siu>v;t'st i vt' [or the classroom toaclu-r who is workinr, wit.h aiiv ruitur- 
ailv ilifforont r.roup of s l ml .mU' s . An oxtonsiv.' uiKiiino t a t od' h i h 1 i o- 
'.',raphv is inc huloil . 

uard'u.r, Kohorl C, aiul Lambort., U^ilKu-o H. Mti^tiulos a iul_ Mo t i va t icmi 
^11. .^>;_^l^Jl^LlL-ULtVyii^^^ Kowlov, MA: Nowhurv llousV, 1 0 7T." Uhp. 

The authors report on twolvo voars c^f rusL-ar-!i durinr, wh^'rh stu- 
dents wLth a hicuS.Lural back^i;round iu Taiacia, Maine, hcMiisiana, Coa- 
neeticut, and the Philippines were studied to determine lu>w tho n^y- 
nitive aiul aft\H'tive realms influence the capacity lo loarn a seeond 
lani;ua.v;e. tn additicMi, thev rept^rt useful insiy^dits iato the prohiri-is 
ot alle,i;iance and ident itv faced hv Bi 1 in>;ual /b icul tura 1 individuals, 
cind into the orohloms presented bv e t hnocen t r i sm and s t e tihU v jM n^v, 
fdiaptL^r S snmmari7.es all findin^;s. 

OcK-henour, Theodore, and danewav, Anne. ''Seven Concepts in Crcvss- 
Cultural Interaction." Tn Donald Batchelder and F.lizabeth C. Warner 
(!• d s . ) , Beyo nd Exper ience: The Experiential Appr o ach to Cro s s - ( : u 1 t u r a 
^.*L'l^i4jiLL';'ll- Hrattleboro, VT-: The Experiment Press, 1 977. p pT IT- .^Y . " ' ' 

The authors outline a training dosign based on sovlmi ^Uai:es 
throui;h which an individual, ideally progresses during; immersion in 
anv foreii;n culture. The first three stages occur almost autc^ma t ica 1 - 
Iv; the fourth stay:;e rt^presents a critical brid,i;e; Che final tiiree 
stages come about only if the individual is motivated to achieve 
j,rowth and depth of understanding. The seven stages are: (I) i>stab- 
lish cc^mmunicat ion, (2) be allowed to exist, t']) sort cnit meaning, 
r't) establish a rc^lt^ within the role definitions of the host socirtv, 
(■}) gain conscicnis knowledge of oneself, (6) develop needed attri- 
butes, values, and skill^j, and (7) derive a self-sustaining relation- 
ship with tb.e host culture. References are made to training exercisi-j 
desc ribeil elsewhere in the volume, 

fix 

-SO- 

Corden, Ra\miond L. L iving in Latin America . Skokie., IE: National 
TextBook Company, 197A. 177p. 

This modest volume may bo the best singU^ document available f(^r 
illustrating that the unders t:and in 'o f culturally different people 
cannot be accomplished by be.-(^ming fluent in tliei language. Sub- 
titleil "A Case Study in Cross-Cultural Communication,'' it repoT'ts the 
findings of extensive interviews carried out with American students 
and Peace Corps volunteers, and witli the families who lioused them 
fc^r up to six months in Bogcua, Colombia. Cordon and his associates 
(including native Colombian interviewers) found, among other things, 
that seemingly trivial m isunderr>tand ings involving minor dc^tails of 
daily living f fequen t ly r esu 1 t ed in serious mutuaJ m i sperct^p t i ons 
that generated increasing hostilitv and alienatic^n. 1 n t el 1 i gL-nc e , 



tuuulwill, .ind riiii.MK'\' in ihc shart^l 1 an>:ua>;L? , while lu'lptul, wn.' not 
surtiiMi*nt to prc^vtMit thosi.* mi sunclors Latul i nt;s--t:o t lu' point wlu-tH' soino 
hosts rofnsiHi to tnko anv moro JirLy, inconsiclerato Aniorioans i lU o 
Lhoir hi>iiu's! Cordon's troatnu^nt is nonstat i st Lea 1 and v.onninolv intor- 
ostinr, , and invol.vos both doiu:rLption and analysis. In adilition, ho 
:u'ikos a imiciuo contribution in his short passa^i.* on o ross-ou 1 t nta 1 
"bobhint;" (pp. 128-129). 

-"^1 - 

(\rovCy Cornelius Loe. Co minun ic a t ions Ac ross Cul tu res: A Re port on 
Cross -Cul tural R es ea rch. U\-xshi.ngtcn) , DC: National Education 'Assooia- 
tT'^nT 1 9767 34|7 

This booklet is intended as an introduction to the theoretical 
and practical asjiects of cross-cu L t ura 1 communication for tLvichers and 
i)ther nonspecial ists. Emphasis is placed on the an thropo 1 c^^; Le a 1 vit>w 
of human c ommun i ca t i tMi as well as on the contribution of. tht* nonverbal 
chann^'Ls of commun Lea ion to cross-cul tural misundorstanvi ini;s . The 
ran^U^ of differences separatint^ dit^ital (discursive) from analc^^^ir 
(nond Lscur s i ve) modes of communication is explicated. Thtvse thec^rc^ti- 
cal matti^rs are illustrated thrcni^h the dissection of an unsuccivssf u 1 
cross-cultural relationship involving an American man -ind a British 
woman, neither of whom perfectly understood the other's perspective on 
the act of kissing. The booklet closes with discussions of echic at ion- 
ally significant cross-cultural research involvi. .\ linguistic pa L terns, 
nonverbal beliavior, and human biological rhythms. A 28- item anncuated 
bibliography is included. Note: A^'aLlabxo for $1.7S from the NKA Pub- 
lications Order Dept., Tlie Academic Bldg., Saw Mill Road, West Havcni , 
CT 06516, 



Guthrie, George M. "A Behavioral Analysis of Culture Learning." In 
Richard W. Brislin, et al. (Kds.), Cross-Cul tural Perspectives on 
I.-arning. A Sage Publication. New York, NY: Halsted Press (dohn Wilev 
^ '^^^ 1 975. pp. 95-115. 

In this insightful article, Guthrie examines culture learning 
from tiie perspect?ive of social behaviorism and applies concepts t rom 
that fi 'Id to the analysis of the difficulties encountered bv so'iourn- 
ejTS (which he calls "culture fatigue"). The article is espt^ciallv 
toilful in delineating the parameters of culture fatigue, in terms of 
both .the tvpes of problems encountered in the alien setting and the 
varied and unexpected patterns of response characteristic of different 
individuals. Emphasized is the complexity of the cross-cultural ex- 
por Lence--cogni tive, emotional, physiological — and the dubious vaUu^ 
of quantitative/questionnaire methods of studying such experiences. 
The possibility that £0 cross-cultural training is as good as anv \-ur- 
■'Htly available is not ruled out, given the unprcd i c tabll it v of in- 
IL'luals' response in the cross-cultural context. Bibl iographv . 
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Hansen, M. Rilecn. A Manual 
U nderstandin g, Now Brunswick 
Studies Institute, 1975. 23p 
Designed as a manual for 
sonnel in general areas of mu 
Iru: hides speci f ic , sequenced 
discussion of goals and skill 
Available for $2.75 from the 
of Education, 10 Seminary Pla 



ff H- Leadership Training in Cr os sj- ] 1 1 1 r ol^ 
, NJ: Intercultural Relations anci KlTin"i".~ 

the training of teachers and other ru^r- 
Iti-cul tural communication, this dof^imont 
learning activities as well as a general 
s related to leadership training. Note: 
IRES Institute, Rutgers Graduate Schv)ol 
ce. New Brunswick, NJ 0890']. 



Hanson, John W. "We Are All Going to Our Classes . " In John W. Hanson 
and Cole S. Brembeck (Eds.), E ducation and the Devel opmc-n t ^ > l'_N;iit i o n s , 
New York, XY : Holt, Rinehart 6 Winston, 1966. pp. 14-27. 

Written in the style of a lengchy diary entry, this articli- re- 
Ka^'s some scenes and activities from schoo"" ; in Nigeria, thus pro- 
viding a useful perspective- from which to view ^\mer icaiw cduca t iona ] 
methods and procedures. 



Henrv, ^Jules. "A Gross-Cultural Outline of Education." In JuU-s 
Henrv, J ules Henry on Education . New York, NY: Random House 1971. 
pp. 72-183. 

The fUitline is intended primarily as a research tool for anthro- 
pologists and other field observers studying educational processes 
ttiroughout the world, its aim being to increase the scope of observa- 
tions. It breaks down and categorizes the conscious, formal aspects 
of th- education of children over six years old from the viewpoint 
of tip.' adult educator. The Outline itself Is only twelve pages long,, 
the bulk of the article being explanatory notes. This rc\snurce should 
prove use: 111 to an^'one preparing to make classroom observations for 
any reason, and may even [^rovide classroom teachers with som(> fresh 
ideas (^n hnvr to approach their professional tasks. Note: Th(,^ Outline 
also mav \)v found in Current Anthropology , 1(4), Julv 1960. 



liikyl, J. Steven. "Cross-Cultural Education in Alaska: Not How but 
Whv':"' In Hernan LaFon ta 1 ne, e t al. (Eds.), Bil ing ual EdiuMt i_on. 
Wayiu', NJ : Avery Publishing Croup, 1978. pp. 1 26-1 27. 

Hikel i^resents a Suinging indictment of attempts bv whites to 
• •ducate Eskimos in Alaska, showing that the effort is doomc-d to fail- 
nrc--fallure defined in terms of socioeconomic and (uilturc^ declini- of 
the Esk imos--b(>cause of thewid(Jv differing valuers and behavioral 
stvNvs of Eskimos and mainstream whites. He dcLions t ra t cs that cvon 
rhou'.'.li th(^ education provided the Eskimos is termed "c ross-ru I t u ra 1 , " 

tails to lake adequ.itc account of cultural d i f f orcuiccs . The au- 
thor, an '^l cnient.irv s(Jum)1 princlp<il In Homor, Alaska, f'onc hides thai 
"the i:skinio<; should b(> saved from their saviors." 
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Hodgkin, Marv C. "Cross-Cultural Education in an Anthropological Per- 
spective." In F.A.J. lanni and Edward Storey (Eds.), Cultural Rele- 
vance and Educational Issues . Boston, MA: Little, Brown and Co. , 1 973 
pp. 418-437. 

The author provides several excellent exairiples of cross— cul tural 
problems occurring when students of Chinese, Indian, and Malaysian 
parentage from Malaya and Singapore study for a time in Australian 
schools. The reader is left feeling that linguistic differences may 
be the least crucial of all possible sources of cross-cultural misun- 
derstanding. Hodgkin goes so far as to question the popular assump- 
tion that cross-cultural educational exchange leads inevitablv to im- 
proved international relations. 

\ 

-58- 

Holt zman , Wayn e H . , e t a 1 . Personal-^ ty Development in Two Cultures . 
Austin, TX: University of Texas Press\l975. 4 2 7p . 

Subtitled "A Cross-Cul tural Longitudinal Study of School Children 
in Mexico and the United States," this wo^k reports the methodology 
and findings of a research project involvirVg hundreds of >.)refullv 
matched children, a wide variety of psvchometvr ic instruments, sophis- 
ticated statistical procedures, and seven year\ of effort. The use 
of matched pairs of subjects made it possible to- control for five 
independent variables and the interactions among fc^em: culture, so- 
cioeconomic status, sex, age, and year of repeated \esting. Clear 
and uniform differences were found across the two cultures for many 
of the psychological dimensions and test scores, rGgar(i4ess of sc?x, 
age^ or socioeconomic status; in the case of other findings, age, sex, 
and s(jc ioeconomic status interacted with culture or intera\ted inde- 
pendently of culture. Hundreds of significant findings wer6v obta ined 
from this project, which was carried out in the late 1950s arU the 
earJv 1.960s. A short summary of the project and its principal ^find- 
ings is presented in Chapter 14; a longer synthesis and interprefcxi- 
tion is provided in Chapters 12 and 13. An extensive bibl iographv\is 
included. 

-59- 

Hoc:)pes, David S. (Ed.). R eadings in In tercu 1 tura 1 Communir at ion . 
V(;lume I: The In t ercul turn 1 Communication Workshop . Pittsburgh, PA: 
The In tc'rcul t u ral Communications Network, 1975. 143p. 

This volume is a collection of articles and case studies d(?- 
scrihing in tercul tural communication workshops, which are short-term 
programs providing culturally different people with the opportunity 
to explf)rf^ the nature of culture and communication, to und^-rstand how 
cMiltural differences confound intc.^rpersonal communicat ion, and to (le- 
vel of') in tercul tura 1 communication skllLs that will he of value to 
them In their personal and edur-ational endeavors. Such worksh()ps 
wrie originally cU'.'ve 1 o[)ed by f'oreif.'n srudent personnel on Anieriran 
campuses In order to improve the cpiant (tv /uid qualltv of i n te rac t i ' im 
hetweeii Aniericati /ind foreig.n students.. Several sample workfiioji sehe- 
diiN'S and outlines are includerl. 



Hciopes , David S . fFd . ) . Reaclin^^ a in Intzcrcirit ura 1 Cdmnuin i lvU ion , 
yojumc V: IntiL' rcul tiura 1 Pr(->gramjnl ng . P i 1 1 sburi<.h , PA; SocirVv' for 
fntcTcul tural Education, Training and Hesearch, l'f.>-7fS. 2f)]n. 

This collection of articles dt'scrihes a wide varit.'tv u\ ro\\c;u-- 
and un iverh^i tv-1 i^vcl programs wlioroin the concents and" ^Tic-tliods o! In- 
LcrcMiltural communication have been consciously emnloved . , Atirkshops 
and formal courses in interci.iltu.ral communication are n(U t>K> focus 
of this volume, with the (Exception of one article d iscuss 1 n-,', a v;ork- 
shop in Miami. Followint; are exainples of the kinds of i^ro^ ranis ' i:nv- 
ered: a support group for cross-cultural orientation o\ hSh sfudfnr.s: 
a design for a one-dav host family workshou; an annro.ich to expa ud i n"'> 
Ihv cultural awarenoss of faculty and staff; cross-cultural trainiu.; 
for i(^h interviewers and interviewees: foreign students as L-ducators 
of American students; the development of international I i v i rv.',/ I oa ril- 
ing centers: a ch/sign for a multicultural U-adership worksiiop; aiid 
mtuifls ^or re-entry transition workshops. See also entrv in this Iwh- 
iiot/,ra[ihy for Pusch, Mar)',aret Chelow). 

-61- 

f 1 o o p e s , [) a V i d S . (VxU) . Reading s in in tercul tura 1 Cnrnmi i n i c a t i o n . 
Volume II: Teaching 1 n t ere u I tura 1 Commun 1 *- a t ion : Conce pts and C'^ourses. 
Pittsburgh, PA: Society for I n 1 1 > r -u 1 t ura 1 r.ducation, Tra i n i^nr* a nd 
Research, 1977. I29p. 

F(Ulowing three articles on ttu? teaching of intercul tura 1 c-oinmu- 
nication, this volume includes the svllabi of 26 co 1 1 ege- 1 eve 1 courses 
on in tercu 1 tura I communication, and 5 colhge-level courses on rommu- 
uication and devL' 1 opmen t / soc ia 1 change. Mnnv of the course's outlint'd 
were (h.'ve loped bv well known figures in the field, inchuling, 1 aRav 
Harna, Prefl Casmir, r:liff(ird Clarke, Michael Prosser, Tulsi Saral, 
::vi\ See lye, I'.dward Stewart, hynn TvJer, and others. Mote: Av/iilahle 
for ^A.OS from the In tercu 1 tura 1 Network, 906 North Spring Avenue, ha 
Crange Park, Ih 60^)2^. 

-62- 

H(nipes, David S., et al. fl-ds.). ^l^iir y i ew__c;)£ Jj^^^^^^^^ i:d uea t i on , 

'Lr;lU Jl^..nii. iU.Vi. ^^/^i.' __y.^\^diJ.^_^'_ ..T.I I : Spec ia 1 H_c^s e^a r cji^ jKry a s. . v/a s 1 1 i n i', - 

tiin, DC: Socii'ty for intercul tur/i 1 F^thication, Training: and Kesearcli, 
1978. 

i'his third vciliime in the S Fi'/rAR Overview series includes /irti.les 
f>n the (^valuation of i n t t-r c: u 1 t ur a 1 courses and programs, women and in- 
ter eul tura 1 romrum ica t i on , issue's of forcu'd relocation and migratinn, 
i nt ercu 1 t ura 1 d imens i ons and foreign s t uclen t a f f al r s , i n t e reu 1 tu ra 1 
writing, and interpretation, modern i /at ions of tradition/il culturt-s, eul 
ture tearhing and second language instruction. Amoii'.'. t h. aut lu^rs are 
Ruth Hill l^s(.*em, hvnn i'vler, Ned Seelve, Albert Wig.ht, and Rev,iu/ild 
Sm.'irt , (Thi:^ annotation is taken from a de.';c r i pt i vc- stateii-'iit cir- 
culated U\- SFKTAR.) \'nte: Availafile for S^.9^3 f r(Mti the I n t < ■ i c u I t u r a ! 
\'efworl-, 9f)6 North Spring, Av»'nue, Craug.e i\'irk, II, 60S2",. 
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-6 3- \ 

Hunt, Robert, and Hunt, Kva. "Fdiicati^n as an In to rf ace Institution 
in Rural Mexico and the American Inner \^ity." In John Middle ton fKd.), 
From C hild to Adul t . Garden City, NPf : Natural History Press, 1 970. 
pp. 314-125. 

The Hunts begin by describing the soc'^ocul tural di f f ercnces be- 
tv;een the Mestizos ( superord ina tes) and the Indians (subordinates) in 
rural Mexico. They then focus their attention upon the schools pro- 
vided by the dominant society, supposedly to\ accul turate the Indians. 
Hut in the towns where the schools are located, the Mestizos dospiso 
the Indians (and vice versa) and want to keep them oppressed. Tlie 
school is a major interface institution between the two subcultures, 
and the teacher is a key "broker" linking them. Teachers iti these 
5--chools seem to be able to advance their careers onlv bv consciously 
or unconsciously disparaging and reiecting the Indian students. Under 
these circumstances, it is natural that neither Indian students nor 
their parents have any use for schooling, so that education accom- 
plishes the opposite of its stated objectives. Once the Hunts have 
their readers feeling properly critical )f this situation in Mexico, 
thev turn their attention to the facts of life in American inner-city 
scliools. The parallels that they find between the two situations, thv 
Mexican and the American, are numerous, striking, and thought-provoking. 

-64- 

Hunter, William A. (Ed.). Multicultural Education th rough C ompetency- 
Based Teacher Educatic^m. Washington, DC: American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, 1974. 276p. 

This collection of articles is the final result of a "writing 
conference" sponsored by AACTE and the Teacher Corps, the purpose of 
whicii was to show that multicultural education is best served by teach- 
er education on the "competency-based" model. In Part I, Hunter dis- 
cusses the antecedents to the growing emphasis on multicultural educa- 
tifjn. This is followed by three parts, each with four or five articles, 
in which multicultural education and the competency -based model are 
viewed from the perspectives of Black, Spanish-speaking, and Native 
/^Tv^erican educators. These articles emphasize j^ractical and conc:rete 
cortcerns of multicultural teacher education, and each includes its own 
hi bl i()graphv . In Part V, a cross-cultural approach to multicultural 
echicatl.on is hri(}f]y discussed. An appendix includes do/,(Mis of name^; 
and adfl rj^.'sses of individuals associated with the conference. 



-61- 

JakoboviLs, Leon 'A. "The F'.ncoun te r-Commun i ca t i cui Worlcsluu') for han- 
>',uai'e leaciiers." In Frank Pialr^rsi (Fd.), 'rc^ach i i2\j;_ L 1h'_ _H . 
Tucson, AZ : University of Arizona I^rc^ss, 1974. pp. 21-4H. 

The .'uiL ho r out I i her, a [) rug ram of in-service* t ra i ni nr, lor f (■a(Miers 
/Hid i)ther ';f^hool personxiel whicdi is designed Lo foster better under- 
■-.tandiru'. of tlw proh 1 ems \i nvt^l vcd in the education of minority cin'ldren. 



Fwo tvpos of activitiL's nrc Lnvolvcd: (1) an obiuctivi^ nnalvsi 
rr) I I'-c! vnd i r i n 1 1> rac: t i on s in thu sclunol in turTis of a 1 i ni'u i s t i c -ro;::- 
nunication nociol, and (2) an analvsis of the stibjeccivc asDccts ot 
I ntt-rpLTsona 1 rulatLons in t:hc> school. Workshop sessions lead nlti- 
matelv to the de ve 1 opmen L o f aet.icMi [^ro^rams desiuned Lo intiMdah'c 
chan:.',es in conn t e r prodnc^ t i ve m(uies of personal interaction. Met !iod- 
olorjcallv, the workslion draws upon the academic tradition oi' ohief- 
tive analvsis as well as the expe r i en t i a 1 / sub j t>c t i ve tradilicMi ef 
sensitivitv training, (.'ncoiinters . 

h)hn, Vera P. "Stvlrs of Lea rn i ne--S t v I es of Teachint'.." In Ceiirtn.-v 

F^.. Ca/^den, et al. (P.ds.), ^'iU"'ll^JJi^^A^l[ lo'lILS_^Lfli^^ L^LiJl^' C la ss roiM]: . W'w 

York, MY: Teachers ColK'^v' Pr'e'ssV n)7:'. "^pp." 'ni-fV]'. 

The author reflects on the efforts of . I . A . tcacht^rs [n instrnc 
Navajo children in thc> usr of I'n^Iisli, closer ihinu riost teacliers a^- 
brine, lone, on missionarv /.ea 1 and short on sensitivitv to the Irarnin 
stvh's of their charges. She emiiha t ica 1 1 v rlenies that tho cliildron 
are intc- 11 ec t ua 1 1 v deficii-nt and pr(wides facts to back up hor con- 
ten t' on s. Slu- notes, for examplL', that Navajo fami 1 's cncouravi' 
tli.'ir children to approach tlu> world visually and k i ii. c t ho M ca M v , in 
contrast to tht> m i dd 1 e-c 1 /iss mainstream emphasis on vorhal skills. 



-^7- 

K/mdel, Denise H., and i.esser, nuralrl S. Ymi[^yj_in ^J^/o J-^m- 1 cl^ San 
F-'ranciscM), CA : dossev-Bass, 1172. 2l7p. 

Kanrlel and [.esser un(U>rt(M^k to stuclv the influences of the scMiou 
and the familv nn modern vouth, and t(^ do it in cross-cultural ner- 
sriectivi'. Furthermore, thev undertook to rL-plicate and extend the 
woll known research carried out bv dames S. Coloman and re[UU-tod in 
ril^;. A^!^l^^V'^i^<1^1J: _S_cu^^^ rc:ol(>man wrote tlie forward to this liook . ) 

Oifferences exist in the findini^s of the tv/o studit^s, but one noerl 
not bo familiar witfi ("oleman to afiprec i/i to Kandel antl kesser . Nei- 
ther (h)es one need to bo spc'c i f i ca 1 1 v inti^rested in the ado 1 esr'ont s 
of Denmark; most readers v/i 1 1 find the Hani's a useful foil ac.ainst 
wf'j^'"" f^^^ sh/irpen tiieir understanding', of American vouth. information 
concorninj; schools i .s found in three f>f the chaptL'rs. The ont i re 
studv apf)arentlv v;as c/irried out bv means of nuL'st i onna i ros , with nc 
int^-rviews [)ein^.', conducted. 

-b8- 

Kolman, norf>ort C, and I'/(d-'iol, Kalnh S. T rr)ss-Na t i ona 1 fTiconn t *. ■ r;; . 
San Pranoisco, CA: dossev-l'.ass , l^/D. k^'>p. 

I ho au t ho rs present the rosii 1 t s o t /m intensive ova i ua t ion < » ! a 
nni 1 t i fia t i ona 1 seminar for broadcas t i n'/, spof- i a 1 i f s 1 rot'i sixtooii ((mii, 
trios wfio s[)ont four nionihs studvinr,, oyadian", i ni', idea-;, and lra^'<d - 
line, in t ho I'n i t ed l^tatos. 'Idic seminar took nlaeo at I'.r/nidoi^. I'fii- 
•/ofsit" durin.e. unrjor Stato fiopartim-nt 'iponso r ,';h i p . Th.- authors 
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findint^s — including a summary list of ingredients for a satisfyLnt; 
exchani>e program — are conveniently set forth in Chapter 15, and wilJ 
have value for those who are involved in organizing short-term cross- 
cultural exchange programs. 

-69- 

Kimball, Solon T. Culture and the ['educative Process: An Anthropo - 
l ogical Perspective . New York, NT: Teachers College Press, 1974. 
285p. 

This work provides an anthropological perspective on education 
that is valuable as a general background to the various specific stu- 
dies of cross-cultural problems in education. Some of the topics 
covered bv Kimball include (1) the methodology of educational anthro- 
pologists, (2) anthropology and teacher training, (3) the relation 
between the image of the child and methods of teaching, (4) the rf?- 
lation between the organizational environment of the school and the 
child's response to teaching, (5) education as a factor in community 
and national development, (6) the transmission of culture, (7) the 
clangers inherent in the growing lack of congruence between educational 
practice and changing soc iocul tura 1 patterns, and (8) the value of 
anthropological research in the formulation of echicational policies 
and programs, 

-70- 

Kneller, Oeorge F. "The Impact of Culture." In Ceorge F. KneUer 
(Fd.), Foundations of Education . New York, MY: John WMev and Sons, 
1971. p"|Tr'49-73. ' 

This straightforward, readable article provides a good overview 
and introduction to the relationship between culture and education, 
and to the problems encountered in schools where different cultures 
come into daily contact. After defining terms, Kneller discusses the 
conflicts betwc^en ideal and manifest values as well as between domi- 
nant and minority values, the discontinuities between child and adult 
norms in American culture, and the problems created by "cultural lag" 
in a rapidly clianging sociL'Lv. 



-71- 

La f a y e 1 1 e , Robert C. ( Fd . ) . T he Cultural. Revolution in Foreign Ta n- 
jjuag*:- T eachin g. Skokie, IL: National Textbook Company, 1975. 155p. 

This "Cuide for Building the Modern Curriculum" includes selec- 
ted papers from the 197 5 Central States Conference. Of particular 
relevance to those interested in cross-cultural probh^ms are papers 
on tlu> analysis of languag.e and familiar cultures, the analv.'s of 
Fr< 'nc'li and Ml span ic culturc^s, the evaluation of cultural leai'iings, 
and the preparation of t(:\achers for cultur/il pluralism. I'liesc reapers 
as well a.s the others in the volume are pract i t i.oner-or ientod . 



Lamhort, Riv.'liaru D., and Brcssl.or, Marvin. Indi an StiKK-nt_s_ on an 
A nerican C ampus « Minneapolis, MN : University o f ' >Ti nnuso t:a~>ro"sV 
1956. I22p. 

The subjects ot tliLs studv included sixteen Indians, Iwn Paki- 
stani, and one S in.i^ha I eso enrcU led at the nniversitv of Perinsv 1 van ia 
during I952-I953. The authors relied heavilv on the concept of 
"role," explaining that the Asian students saw themselves as actin^.^, 
in three basic roles: student, tourist, and unofficial ambassador. 
They admit that some of the data ^>athered (including extensivL- nsv- 
cliiatric interviews of one of t\\v Indian students) could noi bo in- 
te.^'.rated into this framewc^rk easilv. Their main thesis is "...that 
the m.'ijc^r determinants of the experience of Indian students in the 
I'nitcd States lie in India, not here..." Implications of the find- 
ings arL> iiiscusscd. In the appendices Is a verbatim ac-count of a 
Inni^ and reveal in,,' interview with an Indian student. 

-73- 

I.andes, Ruth. CiL^t:ure in American Echj cation. NuvYork, NY: John 
Wilev and Sons , " 1 96 5 . VTOp . 

The autht)r describes an experimental t cache r- t rai n in nroL', ram 
in Ca 1 i forn ia-- the "Claremont pro i ec t "- -wh ich pair d an t h ropo 1 o^v anrl 
educaticm in order to help classrc^om teachers, social workers, an{l 
other personnel deal more t^mna t he t i ca 1 1 v with "prf'M)leni children" of 
diverse ethnic and cultural backgrounds. The; pro i ft offererl the 
particinants "...no simple rule of thumb fo^ teach. nt^ tlieir nulti- 
cMiltural classes. Instead, it showed them aow to recast their views 
of classroom problems in terms of the liverse cul'- il traits and 
flynamics manifested bv individual purM"; and U^ar rs." Three an- 
penrlices discuss the Mox ican-Amer icar' fimilv. t' lifferences Ur- 
tween the United Kiny.^,dom and the United S \i , - i . !i respe:'t to black- 
v/iiite relations, aufl American Indians in t -'i t i ^Ui . 

-7A- 

handis, D/in, r>t al. "Behavi(^ral Intentions and Norms of Urban School 
le.'i.'hers . " In Ciajendra K. Verma and Christopher B.u',lc»v (Kds.), Ruc^e 
'^rvL.i:^^JL^jiL^llO_A^;_ri^l^ ' tjires . Uondc^n , UK : he i nemanri luinca t i (^na I 
hooks, Ltd. , 19 7"s". ' pp.' 'nT- 1 /»A . 

ITiis article reports on selectcul aspects of rosea re ti-- i n -p ro ','r ess 
relative to cross-cultural difficulties ocnirtinr, in urhaii sc)i(->(tis 
where m/mv of the stud(>nts are lower class lUacks. Mucli ot Lh(> rlis- 
eussion r(.Mates to me t hodo 1 o^; i ca I concerns. TJu^ basic tindinu u'as 
that neitfier race nor sex seems lo b(> the most snliei:t c ha ra c t e r s t i c 
def iniri'/. subic>ctive cultural diff^'rences Tin terms <vl norm,;, iiiten- 
tions, and h(diaviors) in the elassroom. Major til ss i m i 1 a r i t i es between' 
tea{'fier and student were fcMind to stem primar'Iv from difi\'rences in 
''t^*'ial cla.ss. (la Med into rules t ion is t lie i> rop( I t i on th'it teachers 
of a )'Jven ethnic roup c/in, ips(j f;a't(^, cnnri^unii ite I'K^st eltict iveh' 
witli studonts of the same ethnic '.'r'ouii. 



-75- 

Loacock, Eleanor. "The Concept of Culture and its Significance for 
School Counselors." In T.A.J. lanni and Edward Storov (Eds.), Cul- 
tural Relevance and Educational Issues . Boston, W.: Little, Brown, 
and Co. , 1973. pp. 189-200. 

Although addressed to counselors, Leacock's article is a good 
Introduction to the concept of culture for educators of all kinds who 
ar^' new to the field of cross-cultural prohlems in education. She 
perrL)rrns the additional service of demonstrating how terms such as 
"the culture of poverty" can be used by lazy or insensitive educators 
as stereotypes under which to bury disagreeable students. The cul- 
tural dinien'sion, she argues, has use only insofar as it is helpful 
in understanding the individual as an individual. 

-76- 

Levno, Arlcv W. Rencontres Culturelles . Skokie, XL: National Text- 
book Co., 1977. llOp. Teachers Cuide,~ 32n. 

This book includes a series of 50 French- language minidramas in- 
volving American students in interaction witli French youth and their 
families. Modelled on the "culture assimilator" approach to cross- 
cultural training developed bv Harry Triandis, this is the French 
version of Encuen t ros Cul turales , reviewed in this bibliography (set. 
Snvder, Barbara, below). 

-77- 

I,:^hman, Joseph D. Cultural Patterns in Urban Schools . Berkeley, CA : 
University c-f California Press, 1967. 210p. 

This unu'i'-ial "Manual for Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators" 
was u'lritten "u;-f'..-t :he direction of" I.ohman , who is He an of the School 
of Crimin')logy .r : '^.ckeley. His message throughout the volume is tha; 
schools rn:.^t n. htt; t'le task of teaching to minority students those 
mainstre'*^. r .jlinrai i^at terns necessary for survival in the larger so- 
ciety in ^-."^^h a ^' ly raat the minority cultures' norms and values are 
not d l:>;i' c:,;; 1 . i^r,r.,anVs book, which demonstrates exemnlarv sensitiv- 
ity to miarric, r,, rural patterns and perspectives, is organized as 
F(>llow,^^, : Lf\ra . ^ti/ries illustrating a classroom problem are each fol- 
lowed by '|(iescions for discussion and by comments from lA^hman . These 
in turn are followed by excerpts from relevant social science litera- 
ture. The pattern is then repeated — five times in all — so that the 
topic areas of cultural differences, self-image, school process, au- 
thority relations, and the relation of school to life experience are 
cf)verc'd. The volume lends itself to group process as wc/l 1 as to in- 
dividual use, and the excerpts from the soc:Ial scienre literature- form 
a sort of annotated b 1 b 1 i ographv . 

bongst rrft , V/ i 1 ma S. SEE entry -131-. 
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"..IV*. s, Nathaniel H. "Ti'achur Training for Cultural Awareness/' In 
David Hooih-s et al. (Eds.), Overview of Intercul tura 1 FaIucm t i oil , 
Tlj?-Ln-L"iL /^^^^^ ^^^•^^^^^^^V-,._^'l^J.!iIIL^L j^ • Educat ion and Train iin^ . " \in s \ - 
ton, DC: Societv for I n t ercu 1 1 ural Kducatipn, Training; and Kt-srarcli, 
i'^7S. vp, 35-44. 

The autlior discusses and analyzes the goals of training nror,r.ims 
designed to enhance cultural awareness in teachers, and argiu's t.hat. a 
critical nut rarelv emphasized goal, is tiiat n{~ instilling an aware- 
ness of oni''s own cultural [perspective. He also lists and discussL-s 
seven specific skills that teachers shouki gain in an offLM-tivi- tra in- 
ning !>rogram. Appendices include lists of (1) organizations nr.ividing 
useful mati'rials and information about cultural studies, (2) sourci'S 
or audiovisual materials, and C3) organizations providing, a ranv,!' of 
othrr assistance and materials. CoiHt-vieto addresses of all suurct's 
and or^an i zat itms are includtid. No teV'^Tlvi.' C(^n ta i n i n^', v(M umt.' [na\' he 
ordt^red for ^4.^^5 from the Intercul tural Vetwork, ^^^(^ Ni^rth Spr i ng 
Avrnue, I. a Cran^c Park, TL 6052^3. 

-79- 

McDcrmott, R. P. "Acliieving School Failure: An Anthropological Ai>- 
proach to llliteracv and Social Stratification." In Oeor^ie n. Spinci- 
1 e r n* d . ) , Fduc i^t Al'll Cultura 1 P rocc'ss : T oyju: d__aji_ _A nj Ijr oj;^ ( ^ U^H ' ^ ^ 
^•il^^JLL^llD • Nt:*w Y(^rk, N"f : Holt, Rinehart 6. Winston , l^'yT! pnT S f] 8 . 

In this carefullv reasoned and thought-provoking article, McMct- 
mott c^xamines the politics of everydav life in classroc^ms as well as 
societv at large, and develops the theorv that in contexts wi)ere "host, 
communitv" teachers and "pariari" students interact, the sturlents (M'ton 
find it socially expedient to learn not to learn. This tfiocu'v is 
grounded in Bateson's distincti(^n between the i n f o nna t icuKi I Ccc^nti-nt) 
and relational (command) elements of all lnt{'rpersona 1 c(immun i < a t ion . 
Where unfavorable or inappropriate relational contexts are establish. ■ i 
bv teachers vis-?i-vis certain students, those students tend to "take 
sid«.*s" against the teachers and decline to perform, which inv{^lve^; 
(am(»ng, father things) selec^tive inattention to the a{\'3demic information 
being im[iarted. Altliough such attitudes and bcdiaviors on the p.irt n( 
the teachers might he seen as "insensitive" (^r overtlv "racist," Mc- 
Dermott seems to attribute them rather to ignorance and e t Imoc en t r . sir 
.activated bv fa(:t(^rs other than for in addition to) overt nlivsical 
trait.-. McOermott views illiteracy as a "situational achievement," 
.ind emphasizc\s that children wh(^ don't (or won't) I'crfnrm sr he 1 as ( i c - 
allv (^ften show hig.h interiigence in m-er g,reup contexts. 'I'h i s arti- 
ele draws upon anrl inte^'.rates a v;ide varietv of rl i sc i 1 i ni.'s and c(mi- 
e Inches with a !> i b 1 i (^gr/iidiv oi' over. 100 ("i tat ions. 

Mead, Mar'/,aret. "Our IVbu^a t i (uia 1 Kmpfias*"; In ['rimitive He r siu t ( i vi • . " 
In ''ieorge n, Spindler (l-M.), f'ducirion -md Culture. New Vorj/, \'Y : 
Holt, Rineliart ^ Winston, i9b3. pn . "iOO- KMl." 

'teatl ,\rin\*'r. Lhal the brealalown of S(.' 1 f -( on t a i ned and st ■ It - r< ■ -p* ^ ■ t - 
i-P. eui tural homoj'.eiu' i t v (as found in f;nia 1 1 i»riinit ive socfct ic.) ha' 



chan^^ed the emphasis in education from the desirahilitv of I earning to 
the desirability of teaching , v;ith teaching heino; viewed essentially 
as a process of indoctrinating the learner with beliefs and facts that 
he or she does not see the necessity of learning. In short, education 
has become a device for maintaining power over others. This article 
is old, but, in the opinion of this reviewer, timeless. Note: The 
article also mav be found In John Middleton (Ed.), From Child to Adu lt 
Garden Citv, NY: Natural Historv Press, 1^70. pp. T^l'3. 
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Meadowcroft, Jean, and Folev, Douglas E. "Life in a Changing Multi- 
Ethnic School: Anglo Teachers and Their Views of Mexican Children." 
In Hernan LaFo.. aine^ et a 1, . (Eds.), Bi ' ingual Educat i on . Wavne, N J : 
Averv Publishing Croup, 1978. pp. 84-88. 

This short article is an interpretative ethnographic: description 
of how Anglo elementary school teachers in a small South Texas school 
perceived and interacted with their Mexican students. No suggestions 
are offered for improving the teachers* attitudes and classroom be- 
havior--the reader is invited, liowever , Lo "draw his/her own cortt 1 u- 
s ions . " 
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Meier, Deborah. Read ing Fa i lu re a nd the Tests. New York, NY: Citv 
College of New York, 19/3. 38p. 

In this brief, illustrated volume we have a classroom teacher's 
tion- techn ical and spirited arguments against the use of competitive 
normative tests of reading ability. Meier demonstrates a clear ap- 
preciation of the manner in which young children from a wide variety 
of cultural and socio-economic backgrounds respond, cognitively and 
affectively, to the individual test items, and how their natural in- 
terests, acquired knowledge, and imagination is thwarted by the tests. 
She discusses tlie middle class bias of the tests in terms of vocabu- 
lary, subject matter, senteiice structure, conceptual, development, cul- 
tural conventions, and value judgments. In particular, she shows how 
somt:* of the visual images (line drawings) employed in tests are mis- 
leading for a wide variety of reasons, especially to non-middle class 
and otiier culturally non-ma ins t ream cjii 1 dren . Note: Available for 
$ . 7 '3 from the Workshop Center for Open Educ£ition, 6 Shepard Hall, 
l^Olh Street and Convent Ave., New York, NY 10031. 
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Mi siller, Anita E. "Personal Contrict in International Exchangers." 
In Herbert C. Kelman (Ed.), I n t e r n a t i o n a 1 Behavio r. New York, W: 
Holt, Rinehart ^ Winston, 1963. pp. ^)'30-36l. 

Dr.'iwing sn l)s t an t i a 1 1 y ori the studif\s made in tht) IQ'iOs at the 
University of Minnesc^ta (see, in this b i b 1 i ogra^ihy , Heals and Hum- 
f)hrey, [iennett et al . , Eamhert and liressler, Morris, Sewell .and Da- 
vidson, Sr ot t , and Selltiz et al.), Mi shier onmiiu^s some (^f the im- 
portant variables afffM^ting, the degree of [M'rs(>nal con tart with Amer- 
icans /IS well ,'is the reaction tn the so)C)urn in America ou the part 



cKchiin^o stiKlL'iiCs. Her studv is unusual in thai it c(nu:unt r<i t<'S 
on certain factors 'Lat:y.^J:L^.L^Ln t to the trip abroad: the relative posi- 
tions fin the internat i(Mial powe r /p res t iue hierarchy) of the hcvst 
natic^n and the sojourner's nation, the sojourner's rt^ationshin to 
fiis/her cusm nation, and the ^(^als of the sojourn'. Mention is also 
nade of the cultural differences separating; host and home nation. 

Morris, Richard T. The Two-Way Mirror. Minnea[u)l i s , MN : ''niversitv 
n\ Minnesota Press, lOfU). 215p. 

This volune r- •M.rts on a stud- of over 300 r(^reir,n students from 
\ nations who were studvini; at U.C.I..A. Subtitled "National Status 
iti f-orei-m Students' Adjustment," its findings are pitched nrimarilv 
t.) the needs of foreign student advisors. Appendices include d(^:^ens 
of tables d..'tailin,^; tlie findings of the- questionnaires and interviews 
administered to the forei-^^n students. 
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Musurove, ^rank. "Fducation and Culture Concept." In F.A.d lanni 
and Kdward Storev (Fds.), Cult ural Relevance and f- ducat ion.aj issues. 
Boston, M7\: Little, Brown and Co., 1973. pp. 12-28. 

Mus;4rove was a teacher in pre- independence Uganda: in this arti- 
I'le he reveals some striking disparities between his Britisli cultural 
background and that of his students. The cognitive divergencies are 
particularly well documented--for example, the differenc«es in the vjav 
tcicher and students viewed concepts SMch as "libcrtv," "^aavitv," and 
"povertv." Musv^rove found ultimately that he had to alter his entire 
Pi'd/ii2;ov^ical apprc^ach in order to overcome tlie effects of tliese rlirf(..r- 
ences . 
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Oaklev, Robin (Kd.). New_ J^_a_cd^^rJ)^ Home and 

'lk,^i-J.l!l.'\^ • i r Lawn, NM : Oxford Mn i vers itv Press ,'" l 9b8'". rrbp'.' ' ' 

A product of the Institute of Race Relations in London, Lru^.land, 
tfiis l;()ok was d(>siened to meet tlu^ need of British school teacdicr, for 
a better understanding', of the family and educational backv^.rouiids ni 
immie.rant children. The focus is on four imini^rant j'.roups: V'est In- 
dians, r:vpriots, Indians, and Pakistanis. Also discussed in )'.eneral 
terms are the psyc ho 1 o{; i ca 1 difficulties that the cultural Iv dilT<'r*'nt 
(diild may experience in Britain, and the implications of the n re'-^enc > 
ot thesj' "new backgrounds" [nr individual teacliers as wrll ;is the <><hi- 
cat lona 1 system .is a wliol e. 



Mtero, flroriM" f;. 'f'/'.'^^'J' 'T^ij . '^^^''.''J- Perc('|Hion: The Aralv^-. Menver, f'O: 

Cen t er for Teacdi i iu\ I nt erna t iona 1 Re la t i ons , M>7 7 / j] /»p . 

Thi.s teachitii', unit ccMitain.s 17 classr(^(Mn activities that can j-.- 

''^ instruct ini', i n t » ■ rnied i a r e or secMnd.-i ry s tudeii t .s a Lmu t t>.rrc:ai. 



in a cross-cultural context. Materials in the unit enable the stu- 
dents to better understand the nature, oric^ins, and hehavic^ral effc^cts 
of tht-ir perceptions about Arabs. The unit is not intended to provide 
a historical or cultural back^tound for understanding^ the Arab peojiles 
or their role in the Middle East; the unit is^ intended to direct the* 
attention of the students to the orij^in and effects of stereotvoes in 
belief and behavior, usint; Western perceptions of the Arabs as an exam- 
ple. The approach of this unit can be adapted so that other minorities 
or non-Wes tern groups become the focus . Ac t iv i t ies suggested inc 1 ude 
compiling surveys, analyzing songs for stereotypes, expressing atti- 
tudes about situations involving Arabs, searching for information about 
Arabs in a kind of scavenger hunt, and examining textbot^ks for data 
about Arabs. All student handouts are included in the document. Note: 
Avaiable for $6.5 5 from CTIR, University of Denver, Denver, Coloradc^ 
80208. 
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Pearson, Robert P. ( Rd . ) . Hi rough Middle Fas t ern Fves . Mew York, MY: 
Praeger, 1975. 

Pearson's aim in this volume is to help develop ''A sense* of em- 
pathy witli human beings everywhere and at the same time to help us 
learn more about ourselves." ThrougVi these pages, the peoples of the 
Middle Fast speak for themselves, so that others may better undc>rstand 
why they think and act the way thev do. Included is a teacher's guide 
wich lesson plans. (This annotation adapted from a review appearing 
in Th e Bridge .) Mote: This volume and the teacher's guide can be or- 
dered for $6.55 from the Center for Research and Education, 180r) Pon- 
tiac, Denver, CO 80220. 
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Pederson, Paul (Ed.). Re_ad ings in Intcrcul tura 1 Commun [cat ion . V o 1 - 

ume rV: Cros s-Cul tura 1 Counselin g. Pittsburgh, PA: Society for Tnter- 
cultural Education, Training and Research, 197^^. lA6p. 

The seventeen articles in this volume are divided into four majo^r 
groups leaving the following headings: "Counseling Cuidance and Therapy 
R(.> 1 at lonships , " "Intercul tura l and In t erna t iona I Ad ] us tmen t , " "Cul ture 
Crroups in American Society," and "Cross-Cultural Counselor Training 
Anioni', th<' articles are several dealing with the counseling of Asians, 
Mexi(\-in-Anericans, Chinese-Americans, Blacks, and Native Americans; one 
article relates Zen Buddhism to counseling psychology. None of the 
articles in this volume is inr-iudefi in the volume edited hv P(Mi(>rs, n 
t't al. in 1976 (next entry below). Note: Available for $/i.05 fn^m th*' 
I n trrcu I tura 1 Network, 'K)6 North Sf)ring AvcMiue, ha Crange Park, Ih 



PcMl.Ts.>n, Pa;M, .■t.il. (Fuls.). r.oungel ing Across CultMr.^s. flonoliilu, 
HI: Ihe Lnivursitv Press of Hawaii, 1976. 228p. 

Thf eleven articles included in this volume cover tonics such as 
racial and etlmic barriers in coiinsi? 1 in- , value d i f fi-rences rmnn- 
American Indians, the tise of Western-hasLu] tests in i ntercu I t ura 1 
counselin,-, cultural sensitivities in counn^'linu, and the use of so- 
oi.il learnm.; theorv in prevent in,u in tercu 1 tura 1 adjustment prohlenis. 
In addition, throe of the articles deal with the use of ps vclie t he ra v> v 
in an in t erc:u ! t.ura 1 counseling cnntext. 
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Philips, Susan V. " f\'i r t i l : ui t Structures and Comniun i ca t i vl- Cenip..- 
tence: Warm Sprin,t;s Children in Communitv and Classroom." In Court - 
nev B. Cazden, et al. (Kds.), Hmc Uojrs_o r__La^^ fUassro(.m. 
Nl'W York, \Y: Teacher's Coller.e Press, 1972. pn.' Mn-]^)U.' 

This article is an informed and thou^ht-provok i ih; analysis o\' 
the dif fc^rences separating Indian (Native-American) and non-Indian 
soc iol in^uist ic behavior in cvervdav home and communitv settinv.s, 
and an explication of the reasons whv Indian children L'xpi^r i mce con- 
sich'rable difficulty in accenting-', classroom interaction patte rns as 
thev t:end to occur under white teachers. Philips does not reach Mie 
t irm conc^lusion that teachers should adapt tlieir methods^ to fit [n- 
dian students' communicative styles; ra t her no t inu that such c-fforts 
have been counterproductive for those students who continue tluMr 
education in white-dominated secondary schools, shc> leaves tdi i s cru- 
cial question thorou,t;hlv analv:^ed but unanswered. This arti<'lL' niav 
be read profitably either for its specific content ( Tnd i an-wli i ti- 
d i f f ereiKM's) or as an exc^ellent model, of cross-cultural analysis. 
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Pusch, Mar^viret I). "The Cultural Connection: Forei^;n Students in t!ie 
Schools." In David S. Hoopes (M.), Peading s in Int ercu Itura 1 Cnm.mu- 
" j_'l'll_^iLLl:_^. J^!£L^iL^tl._^^ . P'i t't s bu rv, h P aV So- 

ciety for . Intercul tural l-ducation, Traininu and Researc h , V)7b im> 
I IH-lnA. ' 

Tin's article^ describes a successful urogram in Svracusts N'Y , in 
wiilch foreign students from the local university were hrou,,ht into 
elementary school classrooms to meet with small i;roups of (diildren. 
These met/ 1 in;.'.s were not isolatcul r)resc>n t a t i ons , hut r/ither reru-ated 
semi-struc tur(>d contacts involving two-way information exchani^e and 
allowing personal bonds to hv formed ovc^r a full school year. 
sich's descrihinj:; imr)ortaiU t> I emcu'it's of tiu> pro^;ram, Puscdi analv/.es 
it in Lc>rms of cross-cultural d i f f i ci^. 1 t i es and tlu^ ll-cuirve hyi.ot hes i s . 
Tlu' [)rov',ram i)roducCMl pos i t i ve resu 1 t s for teachers and [^anuits as well 
IS i'or elcMnentarv pupils and foreijui studi^nt'-. The c^lementarv pupils 
w^-re of diverse racial and s(»r i r>ocH)nom i c bac k'.'^round s» . Pusch notod 
that a similar successful [iro)',ram wa ; run in T^Hu-nix, A/, at ;\ school 
on Indian reservation. 
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Panirez, Manui'l HI, and Castaneda, Alfrodo. Cul tura I Dornoc rac^y , Hi- 
c ognitivu Development, and Education , New York, ^^Y : Acadomu^ Press, 
197;. I88p. 

This well-written, thoii^;ht f iil volume discusses in both theorist i- 
eal and hiizhly practical terms how educat rs--c lassroom tearh(^rs i.a 
part icular--caii promote "cultural democracv" and "b icoen i t ive dev^'Iop- 
:r.ent." Cultural democracy is a term suKi;estinp. that persons the 
rie,ht to retain their ethnic ties while learning and adopt in.- "main- 
stream" wavs, and tiiat ultimately thev, mav become bicultural. Bicoi',- 
nitive di^velopment sue,,f^ests that persons can and should learn to func- 
tion in bo til the "field independent" and "field sensitive" cor.nitivt'/ 
afft.'ctive stvles. The latter two terms are developed and t'efined from 
re sea roll on perception by Wit kin and his colleagues. In larj;e measure, 
however, this book is bast.d on the authors' own >'Xtens ive research and 
dei»p knowlecU^-^e of Mexican-American commiin i t i es and children. Tn(Mu(h(l 
are sample assessment instruments, numerous concrete sugges t 1 on.^> for 
teachers, and b ib I i ograpliic references. 

Rich, Andrea In terrac ia 1 Commun ica t ion . N t' w York, ;1 Y : Harper and 

Row, 1074. 2070. 

This volume is intended as an in t r<")duc t ion t(^ tiie manv factors 
Ix-aring upon interracial and interethnic interaction. It offers de- 
script iotis of various interracial interaction situations and su^uests 
possible reasons for the existence of problems and mi sunderstand i ns',s . 
Some of the topics covered includr* perception, prejudice, s t e r eo I vjies , 
role theory, attitudes and values, nonverbal behavior, an(.l laneuai!.e. 
The final chapter presents a plan for teaching' and su^'.;m.'S t i ons for c^x- 
ercises are offered at the end f')f each cliapter 



Salinger, Marion C . f Fd . ) . Thj:.;^ 1 n_t_e rc_ii_l_t ural T raveler: A 1'eacher's 
''luide. Durham, NT: Cente^r for International Studies, 1 977. '^6p. 

Altliough hrir'f, tliis pamphlet is an excellent i n t rod nr t i (>n and 
:.Mii'de for anvone '^/ho wishes to gain a me-isure of cross-cultural under- 
'■'.tanding from a journey to a forei^'.n country. Covered in a elr-ar and 
thou'-\htful manner are topics such as how to prepare for cultural un- 
derstanding ,'rlor to Itiavint^, , ways of ohs(>rving and recording dutMn'/, 
the jonrnt^y, potential prolyl ems Tsucli as time slK)c:k, cult:ure sln'(k, 
and a varietv of fwases), establishing, ra^iport, understanding, the cul- 
ture concept, and transferring ihv experience to scudents folloi^'inr, 
the return home. Also included is an area-specific h 1 b 1 ifU'raphv "t 
books and films as w*.' 1 1 as a useful " t h r (M'-d imens i (Mia 1 c liec k 1 i t " 
('with majnr d I vis ion. s being Material Conditicms, Social hife, hleol- 
og.y, Reli", ion, and Ritual) f(^r gjiidin;'. inquiries and nl^se rva t t (uis . 
Note: Available for ^\2,()i) from t lie Center for Research ft l\ducatii)n, 
1 Hon Pont i ac , Or-nvf^r , CO Hn?.:U). 



^.i 1 i .-.hnrv , H. "( ' r i ks s -( 'u 1 t ii r :i 1 (:nin:Miim\M t i on ,uui M.M"Mti.' ^'itu.il. 

Ill f.i«r Thavrr (I J.), ^-.'^^^l-.l^Ul^^ / 'HuI l\M-si>ri t . \'.\^\\ 

Sal ishurv prosmts a srnsitivL' and wrll docunrntrd ai-rouiit >>: 
tlu> rro::>;^ru 1 I lira 1 .1 i !' f i r u ' t i r Uiral bv Kskimo-. aiul ot.lu-r iKitiv.- 
Ala^Mvan stii-irnts whosu ^'diioation i iv rc\is iui^ 1 v draws tli^>m avav rn^-i 
flu'ir t/aditional ^uilturo. TIk' outra^unuis il i srii rdanr v i-^>s'a 1 t i ii^; \\\ 

iviiiv; voiini: K^U^LrTuvs H i_^7k__njuj_ J_:uu' readers is only tlu' nost blatant 
«W t'U' problems diseiissed bv Salisbury; amonv^, ot.lu'r e ross-r n 1 L ura 1 
i.rnbU'Hs truatml in this artielo are the use and aro^ptanro oi •■; 1 ~ 
It'nrc, t:fK' (jualitv of i n L r pc'r sena I rolatiicMis, thv s i ^ni i t i r^nu . > o: 
^11^-^1 Silionl i',raduat ion , and the ps\olio 1 oiu ra 1 fnnrtion of danoinv. 
^Virt of tlu- artielo is d(>v(Urd to tlio author's out bus i ast i o dol'oiu.c 
"living; tlu'ator" (a form of dramaLics) as ha\'inr, Liu potontial t. 
nn i t i n t ho wor Id's !UH>p I rs . 

Savil lo-lroikL', Muriel. A Gjm do to Cul turo i n tho Classrooru K^>sslv 
V'A: N.uionai C 1 oar i ni'duniso for Bilingual KducaticMi, P^^S. h'Jv. 

ls'ri(.ten bv a l^'adiu}; lin^Uiist and prop(Miont of bili;iMial rdnoa- 
l-ion, tiiis briot' volume i n L e 11 i e,on t 1 v and prartic\allv annroaohos r he 
roMu ! rofiiont s for offeetivc bioiiltiiral oduc\atior. Tho auLhor .i\'oids 
Ltio usual Pitfall of an p roa r fi i nr, the subject from tho a 1 1 -lU'O]^ 1^ ' -n ri 
ossont io ' I v-a 1 ike norsnoctive, and concedos at tho (nitsoL t ha L or.on I 
turatuMi and ar cul turat iv.-n are lee.itimate runc:tions of stdiools. \ov 
or Lhi* 1 o>;s, respect ine the culture hrou.eht to school bv the child is 
critical, and Sav i 1 K.^-Tro i kr explains how to recot^ni'/e antl doal witii 
non-HM i tist rt\ani culturos in the classroom. At the heart of tUo hooV 
i'-^ Nuvc Si^ries of questions concerninc; all aspects of culture' thai 
rdih-ators :nu:U ask' not on 1 v ahoat the children thev are serviiu; but 
also ilsMit tluMnsolves. Another chapter suy;i;osts a varietv of ^on^\~ 
tivi,' vavs ot finding; the answers: a third discusses apn I ica t i(uv; of 
thi- iultural infomation in i nst riic t ion , eurriculiin, and evaluation. 
A.a oxtonsivi^ b i h 1 i oi; rap !i v is included. Nt^te: Avnilablo for ^^."^0 
fr.^n the \C\M-\ I'^no ICiLon FU vd . , Suite S02 , Rosslvn, VA L'22nc). 

Schwart.:, riorence, et al. A Cross-Cul tura l Hncounter: A t rad.i - 

L^il^l'lL ALlL\^2l':l^jL,^il.A'^ ^''<^rk F.duca t i(-*n . San Francisco, CA : K \ i: 

Researcli As stjc i a ttvs , ]')77. 

This volume describes a j^roject bv whicli tfie Hunter Collci^o 
St ho.)l (^f Scu'ial Work attemf^ted to train its graduate students moT' 
o t r fi^ t i vo 1 v to serve the Span i sh-sp(\ak i n^^ population of New V(^rk ('it 
Thf eore of the training.; tO(^k place in Puerto Rico over a fifteen 
wt-ek ptrii^d, ai\l invc^lvcul movo than 2 SO hours of 1 aniUiat'A' training,, 
living witii a host familv in a barrio of Ponce, i^ecomiiu'. Involved in 
<a.^:^nua 1 t V activities, and working with Puerto Rican social avoTic i o ■; . 
Tht' •Uitural asru^c^ts of t 'no training, fcurused on c ross -cu 1 t ii r a 1 
: :uM 1 t. i on skills, tlu'* nature and rcsncnise to culture stuKk, nad t hr 



^•ttiH'i ot ruluirL* on r ross-ri.i 1 turn 1 h.iirian ri'latiuns. !-^L'>.nMid vmr 
.iv, Iv'^ St 11 lent s w^-c tin* T'LUMpi'Mits of ttu' trainini^ whirh was jirovicUHl 
bv IMurat ional Research SvstL^iis, Tiir. Fhis atuuuation VvMs adapted 
tron. a ri-virw ai^jn-a , i nv', in tin* news 1 t t r "Toiriniun unu> . " ) 
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S e o f t , Im' a n k 1 i n 0 . ' 11 u i Am or i c. , n i : i r_t.^ o t" SvvhmI i sj Li?_Ly>-^iV\^: ' • ^^'^^^^ 

neapolis, MN : Universitiv of Minnesc^ta Press, lOV). ]?^-^v. 

SccUtiVs suhi(K:ts wore fiftv students from Sweden and Norwa\ who 
we^'e studvinv; at the University of Wisconsin. Besides d i sciiss i n-^, his 
me tho(l(^ ! ov^v (whic:h was nrLif^.rLlv psvcho 1 ot; ica 1 and soe io 1 oy: 1 ca 1 ; , 
Seott nrovides the reader with information about the students a.a- 
vlemlc adiustmont, their ineidental lenrnint; and social exper i :iees , 
and the effects of American studv on their personalities and uleas. 
One of his conclusions is that Sweden and the United States do not 
I'Kive profound differences at the ci^re of cultural values. Further- 
more, Sw.'dish students were able to prc^fit from their American exper- 
ience because thev did not fear American imnerialism, had no sense 
of cultural inferiority, and felt no deep-seated historical resent- 
ment ttnv/ards the United States (all of which are fact(^rs -if fee tinr, 
foreie,n students from certain other nations). 

See 1 ve , H . Ned . Tea^i inj] Culture: Strategies for Foreign Lan^ua^u' 
Kduj;^:Uj:)rs. Shokie, Th: Na t i oVvil" Textbook Co., I'^7A. 188n. 

In This volume we learn that teachers of foreign lanv^ua^^es for 
.anv years have been developing techniques for teaclii v.', foreign cul- 
Lural patcerns in their classrooms. ^eelve has been at the forefront 
or this movement, which, iuc- nt^ from his 21-pat;e b ib 1 i o^raphv , is 
a well developed one indeed. Far those attemptlut'. to teach deep cul- 
ture (whether or not they are lant>,uas;e teachers), t eaching Culture is 
indispensable because it is full of practical advice, examples, models 
and samples. For those attempting; to cope with cross-cultural prob- 
lems in their cl.issroc^ms it is useful for its plainly stated insi^.^ts 
into the nature of deen culture and for its suggestions concerning 
wavs of deal ine, empa t he t i c a 1 1 v with culturally different stulents. 
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Sellti;^, Claire, et al. At tj t ^ i.:rj^_and_ Soc i n 1 Relations of F oreign 
Students in the United St^ite . Minneapolis, ^tN : University of Minne- 
sota Prc\ss, 1Q63. AlAp. 

This volume is a st idv of forciv^n students* characteristics, so- 
cial relations, adjustments, and attitudinal transformations in the 
United States while thev were studying '^t the university level. Most 
of the research was carried out at the University of Minnc\sota durint; 
the [•-nOs. Anpendices to L'lis Wvirk discuss methodc^lot; ical matters in 
detail, 'ind include 259 tables. Ihe conclusions are conveniently sum- 
marized in Chapter 9: "Our Uindint:s in Pe r s ,h^c t i ve . " 



\ 
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Si'Wi'li, WillianiXH., aiui Davidson, 1 u : V Simm.I i iiav i an Stiulrnts on 
an AiTU'i-uan Canun)^. Lnncapo 1 i s , M\ : r\siLv o\ Miiim'sota Pii";'; 

This voli :\':\)rts t lu- t iiulini^s of a sLiulv of fortv st ikUmU 
iron N'orw:iv. k,\^uul Sweden who WL^ro enrol lod at. the rnivors{t\- 

Wiseonsii, the, M^S2-'3>4 sehtuil voars. The prinoi[>.il J.ata 

i-ane frc^m a st/ries of Ln\ensLve interviews with eaeh sLn-lent in- 
ti'rvals diirin^i his or her^\stav. AcUlitional information was noMuirrd 
thrcnn.;h teachers' and advis>^rs' rat Lni;s and h\ means of pa r t i r i !>.ni t 
ohservatLon teohniques. Idu^'^qiaior aims of the stiuiv ine Indod oh( iin- 
\v\\\ information ahont the aeadVnie antl sooial adiustruMU of t lie stu- 
dents, learninr, fiow their imnroJV^ic^ns of the USA ohan\',ed over the 
two-voar peritul, antl examini!i^'. thv relationship of sooial, eeonoi^iio, 
cunl intelleetnal factors in t hf ,stfi(lents' haek,i;ronnds to their atti- 
tudes and the sueoess of their st^jtMixns. The students ran^^ed in a^'.i- 
t'rom IS to M). 

Shirts, \l. C.irrv. Baf_.;j>afa: A Cross CulVu re_S^i muj a t i on . I,a dolla, 
CA: S imi 1 e 11, 1 07/^ . ' 

in this simulatit)!! ,i.v'ime for no to \h pi avers, the c roun divido'^ 
into two teams desit',nated the "aIpIki" and "I'lOtXi" cultures. After 
learn inu a ctmtrivod set of cultural jvitterns, c^ach team sends rep- 
rtsontat i ves tti visit the other as participant ohs^orvers. The t^hject 
is to demonstrate luiw easv it is to develop counterproductive atti- 
tudes, to misperta>lve events, and to communic^ate po(\rlv when inti-r- 
actint; with a culture sharplv tlifferent from one's (n^. Note: Simile 
IF markets a Bafa Bafa kit as well as directions for c(\ns t r uc t i nv; a 
liomemade version; it also markets a version for fourth t'^tlrou^d1 eiuhtli 
v',rados named Ril£;'}_ ^^^J • ^he arldress of Simile 11 is P.(^.'\Box 102^, 
ha dol La, CA 92037"^ 

-IDA- 

Silvev, Jonathan. "The Social Context of hant;uav:e Csa^^:^." In .^.IL 
Irvine and d.T. Sanders (Eds.), Cultural Adaptation w i t h i n MinlcTn 
^'^'w Yt)rk, NY: 1\^achers Coller,c PrestT^ 1 Q72. ppV ^/r-72. 
Silvey ^^oes into some detail in descrihinu the theories of Bern- 
stein that distineuish Between "formal" and "puhlic" lanv^naK^', »m- 
(resnec t ivelv) "elaborated" and "restricted" codes. These two tvnos 
o\' speech patterns are related to the co^,nitiv(> and affective stvK^s 

individuals and t;roaps, to frespec t ivo 1 v) "^niilt" and "shame" 
cultures, and to funchimental difficulties in culturallv diversi' class- 
rot)ms. Tlie focais of thc^ article is Fast Africa, hut this reviowc^r 
hel ioves tliat Silvev's analvsis lias apn[^;ati(^n in manv classrooms 
wherr^ a teacdier frt^m one cultural Hakc^\roMnd is a 1 1 emi^ t t tv/ 
with students drai-m ^rom another. Altlion^di this article ost-nsihlv 
dis(Misses 1 anvMKUU' nnd speetdi, it del/i^s into manv dect^ (uilcnrnl 
t ict(^rs atfc^ctini'; interpersonal relat ions across culture's. 
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Sint;letiMi, .lohn . "Sclumls and Rura l vl' 1 cipmont : An An t hri^im l.o\; i ra 1 
Approach." In Philip FosttT and .fames R. Sheffiuld (Kds.), 
a n d _ _R u_r a 1 Dov e 1 op ment :_ The \'^or ld_ Yj *_a_r b o )^k^ ^^IL^^l^j ^ ]}} . L^17 - I ■ ^ ^ n d o n , 
UK- T'XN'ins Hro'thers \Xd .' ' T^'il \'. pp. 117-1 3f^. 

Al thcnii;h intended for special ists in International echieatiiMi, 
this article has application wherever nainstrcani teacdiers are working', 
with minor itv students, especially in rural environments. Singleton 
stresses (1) that not evervthin^^, tiiat occurs in S(d\ool is "educa t icMi , " 
(j) that only a fraction .m' an\ one \s education is acquired in stdioo 1 , 
( ]) that many colonial officials and expatriate educators implicitly 
assume that their clients have no culture or a marked] v inferior one, 
(A) that purposes servL^l by scho(^ls must be determined hv emi^irical 
ohsi>rva t ion , and (5) that schools in a rural environment are almor. t 
certain to encoura,e,e students to believe that citv life is better, 
the platitudes of teachers antl textbooks notwithstanding:. Sin^Ueton's 
points are illustrated with case studies from rural schools in Tha i - 
lanii and the Philippines. 

-\nf>- 

Smart, Ret;inald. Global Villai^.e Conversat icni . New York, NY: AFS ln~ 
ternational Scholarships, 1^68. 30p . 

"Rrldi;es and Harriers to Communication between Persons of Oiffer- 
ent Cultures" is the subtitle of this introduction to the problems of 
cross-cultural communication. The piece deals effectively with both 
the verbal and nonverbal barriers to communication, offers practical 
advice on how the resultin.t; gaps might be bridged, and punctuates all 
with instructive examples. Smart believes that the greatest barrier 
to intercul tural communication is personal insecurity. Note: Order 
this booklet by sending 1^0. SO to AFS at 313 East A3rd Street, New York, 
NT 10017. 

Smith, Carv R., and (Uero, Ceorge C, . Teaching about Cultural Awareness . 
[Denver, CO: Center for Teaching International Relations, 1977. 

This manual for teachers focuses on perception, stei eotyning , 
prejudice, and discrimination as well as the concept of culture as a 
"distinct set of values, norms, beliefs and standards by which groups 
of people are viewed as different from each other." It includes class- 
room materials and bibliographies. Its intended use is with upper el- 
ementary, junior and senior high students. (This annotation adapted 
from a review appearing in T he Brid ge . ) Note: Available for $7.60 
fron: tlie Center for Research and Education, 1800 Pontiac, Denver, CO 
80220, 

-108- 

Smith, Carv R., and Otero, Ceorge 0. I mages of China . Denver, CO: 
Cc^nte! nr Teachin/. International Relations, 1977. 

This manual for teachers is not about China per sl', but about the 
stereotypical images students may have about China and the Chinese. 
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i.iM^t'Si" juTrrpt ions and ni i sp^^ re r p t i imi.s alvnit lun-h otiior. A:-; a ra-;r 
^tu.lv in strrrnt vnin^', t lu' unit drvrloivs skills that nav 1h> usr.l" (',. 
'•xplorr stuJ.au s' i-.a-.^rs o\ ntluT cultural an. I .ahnic rroups. (This 
.ununat ion a^laptoJ from a roview apnoariiv, in Thr [Iri.h-o.) ^'ot.- 
Available for (roui t lu' (\MUor thu* h.-ioa rch' and ls!uration, 1 SOO 

Pon t lav- , Dfuvt-r , C[) MfV^M) . 

- 1 ( -0- 

Snva.'r , Kar!vi ra . Kmaion t nv-; C ai 1 t u r.H os : (aav^s-Cu l t ura I n i .Irarias . 
•"^^-''^l^ i li: Maliiuial Toxthook Cn . , ffiys. 11 '^^p". 

In this hook find in in i -<! ranias in Spanish, most n(^ a 
fu« 1 I -a-pat',f lonp, oroafin^: n situat ion (in most oasfs) in whirh 
.m AmtTiran oxchanra' studont in I, at in Am^'rioa rncountors a a.a'pN'viiv, 
oross-oul tural nrohlom booauso (W^ tho difforoncos botwoon Wu-th and 
i..itiu At-.orioan at.titudtss, valuos, r(^los, holi.'fs, (.r scnMal ovn,^•|a- 
t ions. After mini-drama, a cpiostion is pose*! in laiv.lish, and 

four P(Kssihlc answers are rjvon in Knrlish from whioh to rho(is.-. 
At tor oarh pi^ssihlo answt^r a iKiiw re' .'uee is ^uvlmi, and at eacdi o\ 
thes.' a s^atement if found explaining, whv the answer selected is 
wron.i'. nr r i i'du . [n slu^rt , this volume is a sneoies of nrov.ranined 
textbook modelled diroctlv on the "cailtural assimilator" dovelop(>d In 
Harrv c. Triandis and others. The book is priniarilv desi-jied foi 
with classes of Anulo vouni',stL'rs who are lioine, tauv^ht Spanish, but 
wcMild hi- excellent for tlie preparaticMi of Anc, 1 o exchauL'.e students 
prei>arini; lo i-o to hat in America. 
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Spindler, r;e(^n;L- [). "The Tran smi ss ic^n of Americ-an Culture." In 
Ce<^rc',e n. Spindier (Fd.), Fd_uca:ti(>n a New York, XV: 

Holt, Hinehart Kinston, r^H." J " pp." /..S- 1^72 ~ 

In this unusual article, Spindler r/iises cpiostions about the 
disjunctive and conn cor prod u* t i vo events that can and do (u^cur in 
ciassriu^ms where teachers a- ' students come frc^m different soci(^- 
econ<.>mic strata within thi cu 1 ture--nerhaps within the sami' 

tow-n. fiis concern is ncu n ethnit^ differences, but rather with 

subtle and on t -o f -awa reness i n f rac u 1 t ura 1 diffc-rences in value r^a t - 
terns. Spindler trac^v; the ori5.;in this problem t the nrc^cess 
bv which teacliers are arcul turated , and closes bv su'::v.m:\s t i n^'. a 
t on t i a I so 1 u t i on . 

-1 I 1- 

SpindltM-, (U.^'or,:c [) . "s'hv M.-ive Minoritv r^roups in North AmiM-ica fW-en 
I) i sadvanta'-;ed bv Their Schools'?" in Ceor.ee 0. Spindk-r Cl'd.), I'du- 
'"•V'^Jil^lj'^Jl^L^J^^.^ALLLLlZ^^^^^^^^^ toward in Aj2throp_ohj>^^ e_£ h.ducat ien. 

X'ew York, \'Y: flo 1 t , 'Unehai't , Iv'inston, lo;.;. pn. " 

In tin--; wide-rant;ini.^, art ich^ Spindler discusses Mu- fact tiiat 
thi- educational bureauc^racv in a coniplex urban svstem func^timi-; in 
s<^nii. wavs Like an allien (uiltural svstem in relation to the local 
oi^mmunitv and its chi.-ldren. r:ross-( u 1 t ura 1 ce- pa r i sons a r e mad . ■ c en- 
'.•erninv. th.e problem.s r.eneratod bv such an arranvu'ment as well as 
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llu' solutions attLMnpttul bv varicuis minority v\rcuiV'^. !)isriissi'(l ari' 
I' thin)i;r nphic ^^tudii's of iHlucnLion and cultnral transmission anonr 
the Hutt(»ritc»s and t\w Airish in the HSA CHostotlor antl HunLinjiton, 
lOr^y and 1^)71), Native Americans in Canatla (Kin^, nV)7) , Hlatd<s noar 
New Orloans (Ward, 1^71), tlu' Sisala of Northorn Chana (nrindal, 
l^UJ), and Blacks in Now YorkVs Harlom (Rosonfold, 1071). 

-]].:•- 

Snindlor, (K'or^;o I). "lU.>th Anno--A Caso Studv of Cultural Iv PLM'inod 
Adjustnont and Toaohor Porcopt i wus . " In (';oorr,o H. Snindlor (lul.) , 

riluoation ajul_ CA^L^^L^^ill Z L^l^"-*-!"^ ^ * .Tji^^iL^'-LilEL i\lL^liLlT^^ ^Al^-^^^^^ 
Now- VoVk7 NVr'HoTt'r Rinohar't T Winston, L074 . pp . 1 39-1 S3 . 

Thij; iMthor unsottlinv; article roprots what an t hropo 1 cnu.oa 1 
fioldworkors vliscovcrod about a v/hito, upper middle class, fittii- 
•<',rade v\ i r 1 who was rated hv her present antl former teachers as one 
of the best adjusted children in the school. In short, she wasn't. 
Spindler does not blame the t eacher s fo r the i r hi i ndness to Beth Anno s 
pv blems; instead, he describes them as culturalLv c^ond i t i(Mied actors 
in a sel f -sustain in;.:!; value system in which Both Anne fit certain un- 
(jUi/stioned and rather rit^id criteria for "success" and "adjustment." 
Spindler tir aws • r a t her pessimistic conclusions, in part because the 
teachers failed to s i i:n i f i can 1 1 v alter their percept iims of Beth Anne 
after all findin^^s were shared with them. Implications for teaciier 
traininv, arc brief I v discussed. 

-1 1 

Spindler, C^-^oryx ^. "Transcu 1 tur a 1 Sensitization." In r:oori:e n. 
Spindler T F. d . ) , H duc-at ion and Cult ural Process: Toward an Anth ropoloey 
i^t^JF:diK:at io^K New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart ^ Winston, 107A. pp. 

In thL'i article, Soindler describes in detail how he went about 
trviru; to "sensitize" Stanford University sophomores who were living 
and studv in^\ in Cermanv so that thev would correctly tn^rceive and in- 
terpret ^♦Mturcs of the life and culture surround in,?^ thorn. The method 
enploved involved the use of ten still color photographs, five of 
which are reproduced in black and whi te in the text . The students sim- 
ple- were shown the photos, asked to write down what thev saw, and, in 
some cases, what the individuals in the photo were thinkin??, and feel- 
in>:. This reviewer lias mixed feelin,t:s about Spindler's method. On 
the one hand, several of the photos contain visual information that 
is insufficient for conveying; all the cultural patterns seemingly cx- 
pect(Hl bv Spindler (for example, a photo of one woman in front of a 
brick oven is expected to t^onvev that the "Rackhaus-" is a soc ia 1 -pa t h- 
erinL\ and ^v^^^^ip center). On the other hcind, Snindler's c^onclusions 
with respect to perceptual 'istortion in transcultural observation 
(involving; ambiguity, stere(^t vp i ca 1 expectations, and proiei^tion of 
em(^ti(^nal states) are valuable contributions to the understanding of 
cross-cul t'lral problems. 
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Sr ill i v.i'.an, Ivra. (1 rv)ss (lii 1 t ii ra 1 S t: lulv IMm lU s , Sf.'.^n ! ;.liti\^M, '^ - - 
visi>.i. Tliompson, CT: In Um^Cu 1 t iiri' Asso'r i a'tes , pr;^^ ]\) v 

'^"'^ 1 i^-at ion i^rov i '.l.-s Uh> ti^arlu^r witii a i.iiirui.' iv.-iIk.j .^, 
.M>pr.Mrl) iar. Mu' stu<lv of ihc advaiU a.^i^s anJ 1 i { t a t i 'Mr • • . i ! [ 1 1 1", , i 

* ''^^ ' ^ iiUoiuIlh! for us^.i wiMi stua.nts at all IfvLs, 

!u'iM" tnuiv.: with lIk' unpor 1 l'oumi La rv v.;rados. The in pli'.w.oiM-a!>!r; 
I r<^ni a varii-tv of nations aiul cultiiros, an^i aro vM'ii.'.-t^' -oiu-hlv so 
as Lo dosroiui in i .Ion I i f i a i> i 1 i I v . In olfior words, (ho \[v^[ i-ionirrs 
aro tlw i-asiosi Um- iho sUuUaUs idotuifv fin tt i-;ns of w!iorr oa<'h 
was takou, what is (^oour r i n.L', , whaL toohnohuMral U'Vi'l is roPr.smtoJ 
■''''^ l^^rlh), hat rlu. proross of i don t i f i oa li < vn h.-.-ojios i nr r.v.s i n- h' ^ 

trustratinu so liial tho studoiu h<-^ins lo roa i i ;'.o thar nis or h^-r 
!M-t'roncfi VL'd onltiiral si-ht-oluos havo 1 i tti i ta I i on s and inav a-UMtiK to 
!als<^ storoofvnos. Thi^ prinls aro also usofnl \or sludvin-, oiiUnral 
^dian-o r.'sul t iiv.', f rom ox I orna 1 inflnoncos, and fc^r i I I us I ra ( i Mu> 
rulo of t!io l.'niLod Nations in assisting, tho lessor dL'Voloi>Kd cor.u- 
trios (nuin>- of tho ph.^tos an^ of TN dovo 1 op-t mU a 1 ac t i v i : i os ) , ^ N>s 
art' providL>cl oonocrninL', oacli nhc^ l o<'. ranh ; t hfso an^ uno Vlmi - - snn. 
L'xtonsivo, othorswhollv inadoquato. A stndont rv-'.]^.^^^^ sho<'t i. 
providod to -aiid-.' Sk' inqnirv <>f voun.r.or usors y^\' [he -prints. Notr: 
Availahio for <\.\.'){) : r-::; i n t orCn I t nro Associato.s, r>o-' '77 rho-i^^.on 
CT OfiJ7 7. 

- I 1 3- 

Stonihl^r, Wiliianu 1 luhiS;- i^a rLM^:_ C ro s s CnUnro Sinn. lat ion Kit, M.^n- 
vor, CO: Contt*r f(^r Rosc\irrh and Echioa t ion TnVd . 

i)r ii.:ina 1 1 V nroparotl as f\art of a ourrionlun on i^rojudicM' and dis- 
ori:nination for oU-ir..ntarv studonts, this simnl^ition ^^amo is <^L;-,i lat- 
in ooncopt to Ra/a Rafa, whioh is dosorih.-d in this h i h I io^> raph v uiuUt 
Shirts, K\ Carv, ahcw(>. Tho hookU't is a -ako-vou r-own si't i^f inslru.' 
^-i'^Ji^' rrhis annotatiiMi adai^tr-d from a rt^v it>w opinMr i a^; i n 'l"hr P.r i d eo . ) 
N'oto: Availahio for SA.ld from f.Mitor for ^t>soaroh Fdnration. 1 S0(^ 
IVmU iao , ^>i>nVL'r , CO HO^.Ml. 

-11 h- 

Stowart, Klward D. Amt' r i can (ji 1 1 iir_al Pa^^^^ A C ross-Cn 1 t m ra 1 ^\'r- 

^'i ttshurqh, PA: Soclclv Tor l'Ti't"orVu 1 tur'ar T^clurat icMi , Train- 
ing, and Roscaroh, 1^)71^ Qf^p. 

nos[MtL> its modost longth, this morKv.^, ra[)h. is a r (^mp r tdion i \'t • and 
lurid analvsis of American assumot i(Uis , valuL'S, and sen- i i h- u I t ura 1 nat- 
.torris. Its intondod auvlItMU^^ includes ''c^r'^ i'.-.n s{.udent ad\'i';>'r^. A:!;»t- 
irans workinr. or studvini; ov(>rsoas, antl (U-her Americans who must func- 
t-ion in an i n 1 1' r c u 1 tu ra 1 milieu; its fundamental premisi- is tiiat in 
nrd^T rr.r sue!) pcH^plc avoid c r(\ss-cu 1 t ura 1 m i sundiM" s tand i lu:- t hi'-, 
must have a iMear understand In); of their own cultural pattiTus as well 
as th(VSL' of (Uhors. Po M ov; i n,^', a cH)nceP tua 1 i -a t ion o\' tlu' p ri>[> 1 . , 
Stewart discuisses Amoric/in nattorns ot tlii'-.kin.u, forms n\ activ'itv 
and social re'lations, perci^pt ioa^• of th<' wi^rld, and dinensiiuv. .^i tl»' 




si'lt". V/avs anil mt^ns of applvinv^ rhLs knowl ed^^u also are disrussiHl. 
Bib I icvi^raphy . Note: Avai.lah.U* for^'^A.A'j from InftTcu 1 tiira 1 Network, 
•"MV^ North Spring, Avonuo, La Cran.^o Park, XL 60''i2S. 
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Ta b:\ , H 1 1 da . Cul tural Attzi tzudes and I n t orna 1 1 ona I Undo rstand i nv; . UK 
Hosearch Pr(\i;ram Occasional Paper 5. Now York, NY: Institute of Inter- 
national Pxlucation, 8Ap . 

This, paper reports tlu* findinf:,s of research carried out i^n a num- 
ber of American students who were on a study tour of France. Taba 
suy;t;ests tlmt there are three tvpes of response to cross-cultural con- 
tact, and she illustrates each one with a specific case studv. Her 
I'indiiuvs challeni^e some common assumptions, such as the one that 
cr(^ss-cul tural contact leads to cultural tolerance and broader in- 
sights. Particular attention is c;ivGn to the interplay between in- 
tellectual and emotional values in forming cultural judgments. Kth- 
n(^ccntrism and prejudice are found not to be essentially the same. 
Perhaps the most interesting of Taba's conclusions is that Americans 
going abroad should prepare themselves bv studying their ow\^ culture 
rather than that of the jr'lace to be visited. 

-118- 

Thomas, Robert K. , and Wahrhaftig, Albert L. "Indians, Hillbillies, 
and the 'Education Problem'." In Murray L. Wax, et al. .(Kds.), Anthro- 
oolo^ic al Perspectives on Education . New York, N>' : Basic Books, l<^71. 
p7~ 2 30-251 . 

Focusing on the Cherokee Indians and "folk-whites" of Eastern 
Oklahoma, this article draws attention to the problems generated when 
small communities or ethnic enclaves lag behind the mainstream cul- 
ture. Primarv emphasis is on the effects of fonnal sch-eling that 
attempts to reduce this cultural lag. The authors adopt a critical 
and pessiiristic stance, seeing the efforts of the O.E.O. and similar 
mainstream organizations as a form of colonialism in which acceptable 
behaviors are dictated to those "disadvantaged" individuals who want 
to make it into the system. As evidence for their point of view, 
thev note that ethnic communities are making ever more dogged eff(^rts 
to resist fort . .1 assimilation. They also condemn mainstream emphasis 
on individual achievement because it seldom includes anv provision 
for entire communities to improve their collective ranks in the social 
order . 

-119- 

Friandis, Harrv C. "Culture Training, Cognitive Complexity, and Inter- 
personal Attitudes." In Richard W. Brislin, et al. (Eds.), Cross-Ciil- 
tural Persp ectives on Learning . A Sage Publication. New York, N\' : 
li^rrsTeTrTress (John Wiley h Sons), 1975 . pp. 39-77. 

In this thoughtful paper for the advanced reader, Triandis devel- 
ops a paradigm for the study of in t ercul tural relationships and reviews 



iiuruTous r..ML'v.inr tMnpi'riral stibli\'s. Thr par<hli\\ri .^ui-i-.'st ^; tlhit .'t- 
:\>rtivf lu'h.iviL^r in ,i r n 1 t.in*.i 1 I v d i f t" c n-'i t rontrxt !\Muiirr'> .U-v.'Nv,^- 
::;i'nl o\ i s.^nor'ph i f n t t t' ilni t i on s" (not. unlikL' c-m.it hv") . Sur c^-;s i ti 1 

rns.s-rulL'tir:i 1 trainiar, Uw^ls ic> an inri\',.?u> in rounitivr conr. N'. i t \ . 
I'sprrialiv in ll'u^ abiliiuv-; t.o i nr roas i lu: 1 v ^1 i l" fi' r^'ii t i a t atul Mis- 
i'tMriinate wilh rcvsp^u^t l\tr btOlav^or^; (f ctilLnrallv wirt\.'r.'nt otli- 

'Ts. KiL'lcI i^dL•p<.'IKUMU'^v^lt.•IUMKlLMU'r is also ri^latt'd In mrnitivi' m;-:- 
;^ K-x i L V . 11 i L'.h 1 V t: lioo r I i ca 1 rons i.dora t iofis ( i tu' 1 lul i lu^ t fu' >U vr Nm^- 
r.uaU ot roniplc'x ma t Ik'tikU i t.M 1 formulas) ax'c lialaiUHv! in this ait toU- 
h\- praotioal cxalTlplo^^, sonir drawn from l:ho olassroo^n. Als.^ .1 i • 1 1 ssi ■ I 
i ^-^ t fu* '.iilturo ass imi 1 a t or , " a rolativolv t-t^fioiont n>,.(lioi ^ f . ros,- 
ouituri: iraininL:. KxtiMisivo b i i or.rapiiv . (\'oto: ''or ;miI I i ^.lu'd . • 
•I'-'^'I^"' ^1 t.ho "cailtnro ass im i 1 at or , " soo ontrii-s in this [u h ^ i o • r a i>l i 
t'or Sn.ilor, l^arl\'ira, an-.i for Lovno, Arlov.) 



''soo-n, Kutp. Hi I I, and ')ouaiio, Kiohard D. "Th i rd -Cu 1 t u r K i d . " In 
Hi-rnan l,a Fon t a i no, o t. al. (i'lds . ) , Hilinv'awU Kchu\ation. \-'a\'nt', \ 1 : 
Avorv PuMishinv; Hroun, 1^)7S. np . 128- ll^S'. 

This arlicK' int.roduoLvs tho roadi^r to " t: h i rd -o u 1 t n r. > !-.id;" (FCK.-.) 
who art- I ho ptT^^nri^K. of parents oinplo\'i«d or slal:ionod out ^" oh' of 
thi-ir nali^'e oouiiLtv. FiiL- aulhors nolo lhat lilLU' r^-si-aron iia-^ tu'm 
(^>ni;hiotod on TCKs, .md dosoriho llio naturo of sued) i nd i v i duo 1 soo iil 
anii oduoa t ituia 1 oxpo ricMK^os ahrcvul as well as llio i^roblmis t in v i aoo 
upon roturaln^.: to thoir "nativt^" land fo 1 1 (Uv- i Ui,; Icuu: PiMM'nds of :\b- 
s«.-noo. A short list n\ ^;uva;est»:d roadin^;s is inoludiHl. 
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Wal.lnan, Sandra. "Conooptual Barrit^rs to r.nvss-Cu 1, tura 1 Contiiun i i\a t iop 
In S.U. [rvinc> and d.T. Sanders (l-Ms.), ^'i^ ' tura_l ^\(hapja_t ion vithin 
*1^1'Iv'.1"^ALLL^_^^ • York, \'Y: TcaLdicrs Co^lev^o Press, l^U?. p{^ . '3^)-A7 

Although written for practitioners rf international edLU\itional 
deve 1 onmen t , this article will have wider appeal due to its convincing, 
illustrations of dee^^ (Uiltural differenc^es of various kinds. Wallni.an 
reports (^n events in Hasutoland where wide conceptual d i f f r r^-nci's in 
the uso of torms of area me<isureniL-nt , clock tinu*, v^-ieht, and. volune 
[U-arlv sahotaij;ed well meanint^, e.(^va>r timen t efforts to assist illiterate 
p -asants in inprovine tlu^ir ruitritional intake, crop virlds, and tht^ 
like. A 1 s(^ touc^ied upc^n :\rc wavs in \^^hich the peasants n'osslx* :!iis- 
undt'rstoc^i variou,^ post or s careful Iv drawn tor their ed i f i c.i t i on . 
riu- article underscores potetUial hay.ards in the assumption that non- 
'v'f^rern peoples wm 1 1 readilv adar^t to U'estern ci^nventions an^! copp.'p- 
t ua 1 modes . 



Wax, Murrnv I,., and Wax, Rosalie^ fi . "Cultural Oenrivatiou as an l\lu~ 

t'atiDnal ldoohn-^,v." lu I'ltvinor Burki' I,eac:ock (Kd.), ^ ^-^il 

l^overtv: \ Crili([\\c. Nrw York, NY: S imou and Si^hustiM', 1->7 1. . 1 / - 

In till s conv i uc \ ni\ iwliclc , Iho U'.ixes ro 1 ate i r i^xin>r i imkh^s 
at tht^ Pine Rid^o Tmlian Reservation anJ nrovlde oxainples; of the atLi- 
tudtvs of mainstroani teachors and f\.I.A. aificlals toward thv "cul rur- 
al Iv deprived" Indian;. The authors d(»mc»ustra to how this torin is 
loaded with arrogance and paternalism, and how it Is thorout^Jilv 
'.^rounded in ir^noranco. This is t no artii^lo in which the Waxes coin 
and explain their tern "vaeuum ideolo^^,v," and show how such an atti- 
tude leads to cultural imperial ism in schools and classrooms. 

-12 V 

Wax, Murray h., and Wax, ^n^sal ie H. "Great Tradition, Little Tradi- 
tion, and Form.al F.ducation." In ^lurrav L. V?ax, et al. (Kds.), Ajlt_hr_o- 
poloj^ical Perspectives on Kchica t_i on . New York, NY: Basic Books, l^^71. 

This thoui;htfnl article examines the impact of the "Great Tra- 
dition" (the mainstream, ra t iona 1 / in tel 1 ec tua.l culture) upon the 
"Little Tradition" of s:'m I 1 communities and ethnic enclaves, usin^; 
examples frc^m the Wa.xes^ Pine Ridfie Indian Reservation experiences 
to underscore the points. The term "vacuum ideolo^v" is discussed, 
as is the notion of the "culturally deprived child" (which is sluuvm 
to he utterly ethnocentric). The article also has ^,reat vlue in 
stimulating thout;ht about the nature of past educational research, 
which the Waxes label "pseudoempir ical" becuase it has failed to oh- 
serve what actually occurs in schools. Pinal 1\, the Waxes arpue for 
m.orr humanr^ concerns and processes in education, with je_ss att(>ntion 
to wavs of teachin.c; better, fasti^r, and more to ever vounp^er children. 

~12A- 

Wax, Rosalie H. "Oj^lala Sioux Dropouts and Their Problems with Pdu- 
caters." In Joan I. Roberts and Sherrie K. Akinsanva (Kds.), Pd_uca- 
t_io nal Pa t terns and Cul t ural Configurations: An An thropo 1 o;.!,v of Pdu - 
ca"r ion . New York, NT: David McKav, 1^76. np. 2ir)-226. 

Wax compares and contrasts the values and structures of the Sioux 
social system with those of the mainstream educa'ional establishment, 
and discusses the overwhelming; problems faced by Sioux bovs who trans- 
fer from a Sioux-dominated dav school to a white-run boardini; school 
in the process of moving from eighth to ninth grade. The reader is 
left wondering whether those who drop out w^ithin the first vear or so 
mav be better of , at least in terms of human integrity, than those 
who manage to graduate. The Sioux youth are depicted as reckless, 
daring, virile, courageous, proud, sensitive, and loyal within their 
peer group context, whereas the educators are painted as bureaucratic, 
monotonous , regu 1 a t ion -hound , and ul t ima te ly dehumanizing . 



: -r cross-ri) ! t him 1 l.ra rn i . IM t t ):tuiV\^h',' "PA s'.n' i t v" \or ! nl <m'. m ! t utM I 
:''iniML ion, I'iMiniiv.'. >Hui ^'^'s » -a r-- h , M)77. 117:>. 

iliis manual ..icsrriln's SO "s t rau* taii'L^J xn. ' r i . air flMt aia> Jr- 

■.iiMit'.l priniarilv to !h' iis^'ti with i'.nnip.-. o\ aiiults .u" 'iI>Ua- a^!( ^ ! i 'srt 
wh.> rniTu. t'r.in a varirtv .)l .ailtairal bar k».:roiuul s . Tlu' I'yana- i lair , -s 
raiV:;.' troin the sii-p|<^ t.i the eon[Uex, from relaLivelv nhi^rtivr -aa'- 
eise^, to siaisitivitv t ra i n i iii'.- t. vpe '/a-oiio i lU erae t i on ^ , .iiui 1 rav- th,. 
eoi-p K't e I V verlKiI lo the (annplet.elv nonverbal. llu' SM ^vprriin.a-; 
are irranea-d under- th^' fo llowiip.^ heaJin'.>,s: (1) I\ar t. i i^an t lplrai,hir- 
t. ivMi anJ Initial Ooup Kxpt^r i enee , C) Dvnamic.^; of (\MnPuin i e.i t i on , (O 
'•:iar i ficMt i<Mi of Values, (A) Idenf i f iea t of f^olcs, (')) Cr^^uv Tro- 
ees^U'S, (p) !\ee(M:n i C ion of Feeliiiy^s an^! Attitudes, (7) CoriiDunitv 1 n-- 
teraetion, (S) }'>ra i ns t orin i n^; Ta.sks and IVoMems, and (^^) MuitipN' i)!>- 
M'^'tives. Of partieular interest is the' prefatorv essa\', (UU i t U d 
"Pro-, and rams of I'sinr. Struetured I'.xerei.s.'s in 1 n t e r cai I t ura 1 Crouii-;." 
I'his revieu\-r found the ar'.uunonts ai;ainst usini', sueh exL-reises in 
rui I t ieul tura I .groups to he thoui;htfuI and eonvineiur. (st-e pa'a-. ix- 

i O . N'ote: Available for .^A.OS from the 1 n ter tai 1 t u ra 1 Netu-ork, 'ifM> 
\'orth Sprin-' Avenue, fa Craiu^L' Park, II, T^OalVS. 

Woleott, Harrv V. A _Kuyik iji_tj_ _\M I 1 ar^^ ^an(l S_e2ii)c)l. N,.'w York, \"Y : Holi, 
Kinehart Winstcm, 1QA7. Ycyr. 

This anthropolo^; iea I studv of a tinv British Ci-lu'iibian Indium 
eor^amitv and its seliool was earried out bv W(>lr(Ut while lie s(a-\a'd 
tcu* vMie vear as the resident villarA- scIkk^I teacher. '.'oleott ro- 
eords \v-ith adtnir,MblL> t hor o'. A;hness what happens wher; a white teacher 
.ittoTipts to r^retvide a niddii' cMass (nirrieulum f(^r vounr.sters ntlp-r- 
wi.se in^mersed in a traditional eulture. ^lanv important and i^orplex- 
inv, nuestions about culture contact in the classroom are implieitlv 
r-iised; l%o 1 CO tt leaves tlu^ rt\adi^r to ponder them on lii s or her n\-:n . 

- 1 J 7 - 

'%o 1 t ';.an'.' , Aaron fl'ld.) . ''L^bi^l'i t i'^n of I mm i g r a n t_ S tau I en ( s : Issues and 
Arswvrhw Toronto, Ontario: Ontaria Institute for Studies in 'l'duca- 
tion, 147"). L^2Ap. 

This voluiTK' is a c(Wle(^tion of [\'ipers presented at a svra^osium 
where individuals from divi^rse bac kt^,r (uind s explorL'd finest i<Mis iaui- 
trcMitin^ teachers, administrators, and otht'rs iin-oived in the educa- 
tion n\ immigrants. ^t(^st of the camtributors si^(4:e of the' experiences 
or immi.irants in f' n,^.; 1 i sh- spmk i n,^; C:anada, hut manv of the issues- e\- 
alofL'd .ire (a)nm(^n to the F renc^h-sptvi k i n l» roi'.ion.s as well. The i ssucvs 
discussL'd ran'.;ed from the ethical and ph L 1 osonh i ca 1 to tfie pr'ietical 
and mundaPL'. Somi' caammon threaths running tlirouuh the napLU-^^ i ui heh' 
wavs and m>eans of promc^tinv, a positive Si' 1 f -camcrpt am(^n'.'. i -rmi i c. ran t 
children, and icieas for f fUM 1 i tat in- (a)mmun i ca t ion between educatc^rs 
and imn;ii.;rants. N'ote: Available for Sf^.f^O frt^m the Ontarii^ Iiv-aitut." 
for Stniies in Pducation, 25:' lUoor Str ->t l-.'est, To:()nt(^, Onta.rie 
M'')^^ iV^^, Canaria. 

ERIC 



Brown Book Companv, Af)lp. 

This vi^hune is priinarilv tlosi.^nod to survo .is a toxt Tor I'dur.i- 
tors worklin; in the American Southwc?st with Navaji\ ^'iioMo, anJ Span- 
ish-American chiUiren. Yet, in some respects, Zlnt^'/s approacMi is 
broad: he delves into the foundations of education for minor itv v^.roups, 
examines the background of the tvnLcal middle-class te<icher, and lists 
the harriers to educational success of b 1 1 ingua 1/hic u 1 tur a 1 children. 
Runninv; as an umlercurr en t throughout the hook is tlie assumptiiMi that 
cultural I V different individuals eventually will have to conform to 
mainstream wavs. Much attention is given to language and languav',c» 
teaching, and dozens of p»-.'^ctical suggestions arc offi^rtnl for TFSt'Jh 
teachers. Of spt^cial value is an appendix entitled "VJavs of Working, 
with the Navajc^s." 

-1 29- 

Zintz, Miles V. "Problems of Classroom Adiustment of Ir. lian Chi Uiren 
in Public Elementary Schools in the Southwest." In A. ilarrv Passow, 
et al. (Kds.), E ducation o f t he Di sadvantaged. Mew York, NY: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, l^f^J , pp. 88-100. 

Drawing on vears of research (his own and that of manv others') in 
the American Southwest, Zintz discusses the cultural differences sep- 
arating the Navajo, Pueblo, Spanish-Amor i^^an , and Anglo peoples, and 
relates these to problems in the education of children from each of 
the four groups. He suggests that at the root of the problems lies 
not intellectual, incompetence on the part of the children, but noorlv 
prepared and cro 3s-cul tura 1 1 v unsophisticated cla: ,sroom teachers. 
Zint/. also ^-M-.es that while it is admirable to talk about the preser- 
vation of inority cultures, tlie fact is that the minorities are 
inexorably . ting toward the dominant: Anglo culture; schools must 
ileal with this realitv no matter what social thinkers might advise. 



-no- 
Car tor , Thomas P . Me xican Americans in School: A History of F.duca - 
t iona l Neglec t. New York, NY: College Entrance Examination Board, 
i0707 23 5p. ^ 

The bulk of this book consists of an explication of data and in- 
formation gathered by the author in extensive interviews with educa- 
tors during visits to schools and special projects throughout the 
Southwest. Three complex and interrelated sets of factors influen- 
cing Mexican-American children during their sciiool years are identi- 
fied: the nature of t^e diverse subcultures and- societ ies in which 
Mexican-American children grow up; the kind and quality of tormal 
education available to Mexican-Americans: and the nature of local and 



^'-^'''^ ' social ^^vsLrms .is w.M 1 .is tli.> .miii.i1 or iniiMiu.il .MM^.>r ( nni t ' 
t '^U'v i!!ord t.his minoritv ^>nMip. Souu^ n\ t !u> i.,:rs sin-ci t i\m 1 I - 
• Ir.ilt with hv tlu' author i nc 1 luic ach i rv.-usu and i>a r t i n' n.u i on in 
''^•fu^ol, ^U^x ic.in-Ainor itMn rnlturr and v.ilucs, tuMMtivo so I f -roncoi^t 
st>naration within mix-d stMiools, Mox i r an-Anor i c.i n ( oa. 



rt".M t u)n , 



^ '''' inihuMioc oT tht> i^ommunitv, rtunodial and rorTootiv^' 
t^M- staidonts, and pr(^v:ranu; to rhan^>o tho S(Mio>'ls. An oxtoiv; 



1 i'M-ranhv is iui- ludod 



•lU- o 



I.on.'st ro.'t , Is'ilna S. Asnoo t s o t' K tjin i c_i. t vj_ I'luU' r s t Diffor 
1 '">7S . I n^v^ . 

In tri i s vorv rofont i V nublishod vohimo, i .one.s L r oo t di<uaissos in 
d"taU J^^^'o basic: aspo.'ts of othnicitv: vorhal comniun i v\a t ion, non- 
%t>r^Ml oorbumicat ion, orientation nod.-s, social valuo nnttorns^, a.id 
intc : loctual ntnios. She uxnlains hnu cl.issrooni ti^actiors c:\u arrivt- 
at sii! r i o i ont 1 V valid ^viMiora 1 i /.a ions al^out anv elhnir crcnn^ to onahlo 
thoni to svstcnia t ira 11 V .and omna t ho t i oa 1 1 v altt^r tho oontont and nro- 
oodiiros of thoir K^ssons in ordor fo relat:o bettor to sturU>nt^; ! ro:^i 
tdiat "roup. Allhou^di I.on - s t r oo t ' s major nurnose is to oxplain hor 
"art [(Ml rosoarcb" mt> t hodo 1 ot>,v , sho ^iovclons her book onuail.v as a 
nua,s i -h istor ic.i 1 descrinticMi of how she and hor v^raduato and undo-- 
i^radiiato stiidont.s worketl out tlio rne Chodo 1 0'.; v over several vears. A 
tow features of hontvs t r ee t ' s annroacb arc i-.u.U and require iv.ontion. 
First, what she refers to as ethnicitv is '^it r^c)st m^oole i t^. this; 
tit-Id refer to as rulturt*. Nevertheless, r working; definition of 
the term is clear, conri , and useful. Second, Lon.ustreet ives tlie 
aonearance of not haviau read deonlv in tlie c rev s-cu 1 t u i*a 1 literature, 
tint of havin- struck out boldlv on her dut^. . The result is a littK- 
confusion Tsucb as lumping i^ara 1 intui is t i c s with verbal c omnun i (\i t i on) 
but also much f'-esh insi.e.ht (such as rreatlnv; "orientation mode's" as 
a separate catet^orv of nonverbal behavior, and nostulatini> that "scho- 
lastic ethnicitv" is in some degree shared bv all who attended scdiool 
in the Tnited States). Finallv, Lonestreet seems to have written this 
book at a time when her metlio-lolo.i^v was beginnini; to sliow Promise but 
was not yet fullv developed. This, too, is not a proble?i, for tho 
reader is loft feeling that he can take honest reet's i<leas and dovtMoi^ 
them to suit his methodological nreferenees and nractic\il nec-ds. In 
short. Aspects of Rthniritv is an important contribution to the field. 



The nunhnTs following, Lsuh indr^x term refL'r to tlu* document niur,-- 
hers that bet; in eaeh citation, imu to pai'^e numbers. Index terms such 
as "Culture Contact" and "rnltural Differences" have not been included 
I)t'cause V Lr tUii 1 1\' e\'er" citation in this h ib I ioe,raphv ciM^ce rns such 
ma t t ers as t hese . 



AccMil turat ion: d7, -^0, U, A7, > , 18, \2i\ 127 

.\cluevement (AcademicT: > U^, \2^. HO 

Ac t i V i t ie s/ Exe rc i ses for F 1 emen tary / Seconda rv Classroom I'st*: .\ 11, 
20, 2-*, 31, 87, ^.U, ion, 103, 107, llA, 115 

Adiustment (to Environment): 8, 10, 12. 13, 32, ^'•^ '♦f^,^^^ "w^ 

37, 3Q, h8, 7^), 83, 8-'., 86, 89, 90, 91, 96, 9^, 101, 102, 11 .\ 
113, 120, 12^, 126, 128, 129, 130 

Adm i M i t ra t i ^'o Concerns: A"), 69, 130 

Adu U Hasic Education: 27 

Affective Behavior: 7Q, 10^, 112, 12S, 131 

African Education; African fiulture: 5A, 8S, lOA, 12] 

•\meri*.Mn Education in Cross-Cultural Per sptn" t ive : 16, 55, 63, 

67, 60, ^0, 93, 105, in, 124, 126 

American (Mainstream) Culture: 25, 26, 36, 45, 77, 110, 112, 116 

American Students Abroad: 5, 6, 17, 50, 76, 109, 113, 117, 120 

Am i sh and Hu 1 1 e r i t e s : 1 1 1 

An'r^lo or Mainstreaii Teachers in Eoreic^n or Co. Iturallv Different Schc^ils 
13, ]7 , 38, 45, 46, 56, 66, 74, 81, 85, U, 93, 97, 104, 105, 110, 
IIU 122, '.23, 124, 126, 128, 129, 131 

An^^Jos; Anv; 1 o-Ame r leans : 25, 5(\ 58 , 67 , 1 1 2 , 116, 1 1 7 , 1 28 , 1 2^ 

Arabs; Arab Culture: 4'\ 87, 88 



Asians; As i.an~Aner lean s : ]j, 16, 57, b-J 

Assessnent/Oia/nostic Strategies: 25, 3^, , 82, 93, ^:^7, 112, 131 
Audiovisual Materials, Tse of: 2, 113, 11 A, 12.1 
Austral ia; Austra lians: 57 

Behavioral S t vl es /Pa t terns : 45, 52, 76, 93, 10^^ 112, 119, 124, 1 : 1 

P> ir(Ti^n i t ive/Bicul tura ] Oeve Ion; ion t : 27, 48, 93, 97, 1 28 

Hi()l(;,i;u;al Rhvthns; Interactional Rhythms: 21, 22, 51, 79 

{Slacks: 45, 64, 74, 79, 89, MI 

P^rfLish Hdiuiaridn; British Culture: 85, 86 

Canada; Canadians: 48, 111, 126, 127 

Chanvv. : Chani'.c Agents: 16, 56, 65, 6^, 111, 114, 118, 121, 122, 
123, 126, 128, 129, 130 

Chero'r.res: 37, 38, 1 18 

Child Kearin'^ Practices; Socialization: 25 , 30, 31 , 32 , W 66, 
'0, 01, 93, 112 

Children of F.xpa t r ia Les : 120 

i iw'sc; Cfi int'sc'-Amer icans : 57, S^, 108 

C 1 assronm I*ar t i c ipa t ion/Commiin Lea t ion : 1 3, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 30, 
'^7, 38 , 45, 46, 47 , 54, 7 3, 74, 77 , 79, 81 , 91 , Q3, Q6, 
97, 104, no, ill, 1 12, 122, 1 26, 1 29, li0,rn 

r:iassrooni S t rue t ure/ liln vi ronmcn t : 20, 39, 54, I2b 

C(»/nifiv(' Processes/Styles: 25, 36, 85, 9' 93, 104, 1.,, 119 

^'(>Nf'i;c ^ (hiivcrs i t / Students: 8, 10, 26, 40, 50, ")7, 72 , 83 , 84 , 
92, 90, 101 , 102, 113,117 

C(.[T-ii)[U r v-S.hof)l Relat If)n'di ir>: 16, 30,31, 5r., 63, 111, ||8, 1 .M , 
12^), 12/. 130 

Cnn( .'lU lorinat ion: U., 85, 121 

f Miirr,-' 1 i n.'., Cro'is-Cul f ura 1 : 35, Ho, <in 



Creativitv; Creative Activities: 100 

Cross-Cul turai Trainint>/Orientat lOO : 5, 6, 17, , 4Q, ^)2, 59, f)0, 
98, 100, 109, 113, 114 119, 125 

Cultural Imperialism in American Schools: 38, 5^, f^3, 7Q, 80, 03, 111, 
118, 12-^, 123, 12A, 130 

Culturally Democratic Education: 77, Q3, 97, 131 

"Culture Assimilator'' Training; Method: 76, 100, .109, 119 

r:ulLurL> of the School: ^.9, 79, 91, 111, 112, 124, 1 26, 131 

CuUure Shock; Culture Fatigue: 3, 13, 27, 31, 39, 45, 46, SO, 52, 
05, 98, 100, 120 



Curriculum nevelopmeiit : 2, 4, 11, 14, -^0, 24, 34, M, .2, 43, 97, 
126 S 



D isc i-^ 1 inc; Discipline Policy: 45, 79, 97, 124 

Discriminatory Altitudes (Social): 63, 79, 107, 112, 115, 122, 123, 
130, 131 

Drama; "M in i -Drama s" : 76, 96, 109 
Dropout At t i t tides : L24 

Flementarv School Students (Grades 1-6): 12. 32, 58, 82, Ql . 92, 93, 
112, 126 

Klementary School Teachers: 112, 126 

Kmpathy; Isomorphic Attrihution: 76, 88, 109, 113, 119, Y\\ 
Kskimos (Alaskan Matives): 56, 96 

Fthnlcirv; Fthnic Factors: 1, 18, 42, 46, 63, 74, QO, 93, 94, 111, 
llH, 123, 127, 1 29, 130, 1.31 

Fthnocentrism and Stereotyping: 30, 31, 32, 35, 48, 75, 79, 87, 94, 
100, 107, 108, 112, 113, 117, 122, 12'^ 131 

F:<p*'rient ial Fearn i nt', Me t lK)d s /Ac t i v i t i es : 5 , 6 , 33, 42 , 6S, 100, 
103,115, 125 

Famllv rnflurnre: 25, 3n, 31, 32, 47, 67, 86, 111, 112, 120, 131 




^•"ioM 'n--n'ndt.'nc-''/IrcJepen(lunce: '\h , O'i, \\Q 

r\)r..'ic;n Kxcfianm* Stidents (in American Schools): 8, 10, 17, j^, 

50, fSO, 72, 84, 02, oq^ mi, 102 

Foreii'.n StudnU Adv i s in;:;/Advi sors : A-^, "lO, f^() ^ r->2 8A , SO, ()r) loi 

Fort'i ',11 Stuicnts as Instructors of American Students: ^^0, o^' 
I>ench, ''•>eakc'rs of: .V8, 127 
Oiftrd 5. TaN.'nted: 1 ; 

nuides t(^ the i:SA for •oreiv;n Students: 26 

H . 1 wa i 1. an Natives: 47 

Hix-Ui Srhool Students (Orades 10-12): 43, 96 
Hii^.h Scheol Teachers: 4 3 

Fdentitv, F.ducat ienal impact on Cultural: 13, 16, '32, 36, 63, 70, 

77, 70, Oi, 93 , 96 , 97 , 111, 120, 112, 124, 1 27, 128, j-u, 130, HI 

Immigrants ^. Migrants: 12, 27, 30, 3 1 , 32 , 33 , 62 , 86 , 1 27 , 1 3f) 

Indians, American (Native Ame r i.c:ans) : 1 3 , 23 , 37 , 38, r-.4 , 66 , 73 , 
89, 91, 111, 118, 122, 123, 124, 126, 128, 129 

Indians, A-;:an (PcT)ple from India): 16, 40, 37, 72, 86 

I ntercu 1 tura 1 Programs and Courses: ^, 11, 1 4, 43, 60, 61 

I nter^en('rat ional Oifferences; \yv Differences: ,32, 38 , 70, j 01' 

International F'fluea t i on : 16, 4r), 34 , 37 , 83, 1 03, KM 

Interpersonal Relations Across Cultures: i, \()^ 11 , 21, 22 , 33 , M, 
■ ^ K 49, 3f/, 31, 32 , 37 , 74 , 76 , 79, 8^^, 90, oi[ ui' 94,' 

1^3, 106, 116, 117, 1 19, 123, 1 26, 128, 131 

I nt rodur torv ^ad i ni'.s on c: r(\s s-r:u 1 t u ra 1 r:omrnun i ca t i un : '\ , '9, 31, 
70 , 7 3 , '^3, ir)6 

I r.i 1 fans; I tal i an-Am(> r i can?; : U , 3 2 

I. ii'anf - sf ' ; . la [^anest Artie r i '-ans : If) 



r 



Kwakiutl: 12^S 
Munior HiyM School Stud^^nts (Grades 7-9): lA, 58, 12A 
l.a-hflin« (of Persons): 79, 108, 11 2, 113, 1 22, 123 

I.ant^uaee Teaching;, Cultural Concerns Related to: 9, 17, 2A , 37, 48, 
(SM^ 62, 65, 71, 76, 85, 93, 97, 100, 100, 128, 130 

Latin Americans; South Americans: 50, 109 

LiMrnin>> Actlvlt ies (Co,t>n i t ive , Non-Experiential): 14, 20, 41, 43, 
:>3, 65, 76, 77, 87, 88, 100, 107, 108, 109 

I . ea r n in i^, P r o cesses /Styles: 15, 25, 27, 36, 66, 91, 93, 126, 131 

Ma 1 a ya ; Ma 1 a y s i a n s : , 57 

Mexicans; Mexican-Americans: 7, 8, 15, 35, 58, 63, 64, 73, 81, 8Q, 
93, 128, 129, 130 

Multinational Businesses: 17 

National Ori,t;in as a Factor in' Exchange Student Adjustment: 40, 44 
57, 83, 84, 99, 101 

Navajos: 66, 128, 129 

Nonverhal Communication (Rody Langua^e)^; 3, 11, 21, 22, 28, 44, 51 
79, 04, 106, 125, 131 

Paral int'.ulstics: 28, 79, 131 

Paront-Srhool Pe 1 at ionshi p : 30, 31, 32, 97, 127 
^^.■ace Corps: 50 

Perception (I'se n^' the Five Senses): 29, 66, 87, Q4 , 107, 113, 114 
116, 121 

P.TSDual it: V Emotional Factors: 12, 52, 09, ^06, 112, 1 1 7',. 13 1 

Pi 1 ipiunf- : 16, 48, 105 

P(.v*T(v Traits: '.'4, if*, 45, 7 5 , 11 

Pre'-., hool Stiulent-; Crirarles N-K): 21 

IVn.'ra:Ti I', va'l ua t i . )ri MeMifuls: 17, 42, 61', 6M 



r^ro-r.ir- 1 ' 1 a ns / Do sc r i p C i ons : U, 17, ^2, A3, A.'., ^0, h], 68, , 
Piii'h 1 OS rWitivu Americans): 1 :\S , 
PiuTta '-M.-ans: 12, U), 6/i , 98 

Karo Kfialions: 11, 21, , /o , 73, 7A , 79, 8f), 00, f)/; , 111 
Kca(;iru',, Cultural rnflucncos on: 7Q, 82, 85, 96 

Roadin-s, f:ollo(:coc} CAntho 1 o'.^i es) : 13, 30, AO, /,3, .^6, -30, 60, 61 
^"'2, ^-4, 71 , 80, 90, 12 3, 1 27 

Ho-F.ntrv Problens: R, 60, 120 

Rosoarcfj MoLlHxiolo^v: 7, 31, 36, .3:>, 38 69 1\ ^\ on 

lOi , 113, 1 23, 1 31 

Resoarc-'a .\'oecl s/ Pr i o r i t 1 cs : 79 

Hosearch P ro j ec t s/ F i nd in^.;s , RL'[i<irts of: 7 , 8 , 10, 1 2 , 21, 23 , 30, 

n, 32 , 3 7 , 38 , AO, A7, ^8, 30, 38, 67 , 72 , 74, 81 83 8A 01 

93, 99, 101, 102, 111, 112 , 11 7 , 1 26 , 1 30, 1 3]' 

Rosorat:h Rt.*viL*ws; l.itt^raLuro Review.^: 23, 30, /^O 31 70 ,S3 111 
1 1 9, 129 1 > > . , . , 

Rosonrco Onitles: 2, A, 11, 12, 3A , A2, 33, f->A , 78, 87, 93, 100, 12 
Rurah-Trban D i f forenc^us : 103, 111, 118 
Scand !.nav ia ; Sfa nf} i na v i an.--; : 67, 99, 102 

So I r --f:(^nr-.M)L ; Se 1 Ks t oorn : /, 32, 77 , 79 , 99, lf)6, 112 116 1 > 
12/f, 12 7, MO 

S irii" I ;if_ ion fianiL's: 'i3, 103, il3, 123 
Sionx: 37, 112, 123, 1 2A 

8o<-ial rlass Soc j ocr ononi i r Karta^rs: 1, 13, 16, 36, Al, 38 63 
79, 82, 10:\ 110, 1 1 2, 1 18 

Sfji i ,'i 1 Work or Iraininv: '}8 

Si)c iocu 1 f lira 1 f\'i f t » ■ r ns : li, :V>, U), n , ' , 33 , 30, 31, ^,6, /9,, /7 
O';. 0',, 06, lf)f), 100, lU,, |:^A,' 126, I'o^ 13r),'l3l' 

S(r<'n;'fh;. (^f rulturall',- f)ifi<-roiit r:!iil(lr»-n! 6^ /'i MI U\ l ■ 



Smdent Attitudes: 14, 45, 7^), 87, 07, 09, 101, 102, 108, 112, H i, 
1 1 7, 1 20, 124, 126, 131 

Student Exchaneos Not Involvine the I'SA: 40, S7 

SLudcnt-Sr.hool Relationship: 15 , 30, 31 , 32 , 30, 47, 56, 58, 67, 
01, 93, 96, 97, 111, 124, 126, 130, 131 

Studv Cuides, Cross-Cultural: 34, 95, 97 

Teacher Altitudes: 13, 37, 38, A5, 79, 81, 105, 111, 122, 123, 12^, 
130, 1.31 

Teaciier Behavior: 37, 38, 45, 46, 79, 81, 93, 97, 1 12, 126, 1 29, 130 

Teacher Kducation (Inservice f< Proservice) : 7, 12, 14, 17, 18, JO, 
28, 37, 42, 45, 46, 53, 60, 64, 65, 69, 71, 73, 77, 78, 80, 97, 
' 112, 128, 131 

Teacher-Student Relationship: 1, 13, 18, 10, 37, 38, 45, 65, 66, 7 3, 
74, 75,77, 79, 81, 91, 92, 93, 07, 110, 111, 112, 126, 130, 131 

Teacher Culture, Techniques for: 2, 14, 33, 43, 44, 71, 76, 87, 88, 

92, 95, 100, 103, 107, 109, 113, 114, 115, 125 

Tt-achint^. Methc ds/Skills: 1 3, 18, 19, 20, 38, 41, 45, 46, 6^), 78, 

93, 100 

T(«stinis Test Bins: 23, 25, 36, 79, 82, 00, 97, 100 

Values: 11, 13, 15, 32, 43, 44, 45, 47, 50, 56, 70, 77, 79, 80, H'\ 

88, Of), 93, 94, 97, 1 10, 111, 1 12, 116, 1 24, 1 25, 1 26, 1 30, 1.. 

y.:\ nn S p r i u s ( Na tivc. Ane r i c a n T r i ha 1 ( ' r cmi p ) : 01 



